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Chronicle 


Home News.—A week of uproar over Prohibition 
ended in a decision taken by House leaders to allow hear- 
ings on bills looking to repeal or modification of the Pro- 
hibition statutes. This was the first 
time such hearings had been allowed 
since Prohibition went into effect, ten 
years ago. The bills were the following: The LaGuardia 
resolution for the restoration of States’ rights in the con- 
trol of liquor; the Cochran resolutions to repeal the 
Amendment and also to exempt three-per-cent beer and 
light wines from the operation of the Volstead Act; the 
Sabath, Clancy and Igoe resolutions for absolute repeal, 
and the Norton resolution calling for a referendum on 
the Amendment. The hearings were scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 12. A further anti-Prohibition movement centered 
around the Dyer proposal for 2.75-per-cent beer. The 
idea was for Congress to declare that such a percentage 
of alcohol is not intoxicating. Mr. Dyer accompanied his 
resolution with a direct appeal to the President. Among 
previous incidents were the answer of Mr. Wickersham 
to Mr. Dyer that only Congress could set a definition of 
intoxicating liquors; the declaration of Attorney-General 


Prohibition 
Agitation 


the Department of Justice unless he abstained from drink- 
ing and unless his private beliefs were in accord with the 
Volstead Act; the promised attack by Senator Borah on 
the present enforcement of liquor laws in which he in- 
tended to lay before the Senate the facts he had been 
gathering for some weeks involving guilty complacency 
in non-enforcement on the part of higher officials of the 
Government; and the repeal of the provision allowing 
the “courtesy of the port” to incoming Government 
officials and others. The last-named act was due to 
recent scandals involving Representatives. 

The Byrd Antarctic expedition, an the eve of its in- 
tended return to the north, found itself in unexpected 
difficulties, which it was feared would prove serious. The 
open water north of their station on the 
ice was found to be so filled with pack 
ice that neither of the two supply ships 
could come within a considerable distance of the station of 
the expedition. Appeals were made to Great Britain and 
to Norway for help from whaling ships. This help was 
immediately promised if possible. Later a proposal was 
made for one of the supply ships to attempt to force a 
passage through the pack ice. Admiral Byrd denied 
rumors of an immediate shortage of supplies. 

While most of the attention of Congress was taken up 
with Prohibition, the tariff bill made very slow progress. 
A majority defeated the Senate insurgents on the ques- 
tion of a high duty on hides, which 
were restored to the free list. There- 
upon the insurgents logically joined to 
strike out the duty on boots and shoes and restored other 
leather manufactured products to the present rates. At 
the present writing it was by no means sure when the 
debates on the tariff would reach an end. 


Byrd in 
Difficulties 


Tariff 
Legislation 


Austria.—The numbers of the unemployed as com- 
pared with last year increased by 6,900. Amongst those 
who were able to work every fourth man and woman in 
Austria is forced to live on the doles 
granted by the Government. Under 
these circumstances, the problem of emi- 
gration has become a very pressing one. The numbers 
of emigrants have been as follows: In 1926, 3,895; in 
1927, 5,939; in 1928, 4,589. Among last year’s emigrants 
1,660 belonged to the agricultural class, 290 to the in- 
dustrial, 291 to commercial, 33 to domestic service, and 
351 with no special classification. Besides these numbers, 
1,034 persons were included in the families of the emi- 
grants. It was noted that emigration is being drawn from 
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Mitchell to the effect that no one would be employed by the peasantry and not from the industrial workers. Can- 
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ada, Argentina, Brazil and the United States offered pos- 
sibilities for agriculture, and the African colonies held out 
favorable conditions for colonization to these emigrants. 
The Austrian Chancellor stated that the only help to a 
solution of this leakage would be a “ total liquidation of 
the past.” The settlement of the reparations question 
and the successful negotiations for foreign loans were 
recognized as first steps to bring about a liquidation and 
help to solve this and other pressing problems. 


Bolivia.—Interest in the Chaco dispute centered 
particularly around the action of the Council of the League 
of Nations in Geneva. On January 24, August Zaleski, 

Foreign Minister of Poland and acting 
—— President of the Council, addressed cau- 

ispute ie 

tions to both Bolivia and Paraguay 
against further violence over the Chaco-Boreal region, 
lest new armed clashes should upset proceedings for 
peaceful negotiations. Bolivia formally protested to the 
League on what it considered attempts of Paraguay to 
make it responsible for the January 16 clash, and that 
its activity was entirely defensive. Meanwhile, the South 
American Powers, particularly Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile, were watching the trend of events with keen in- 
terest and some uneasiness. The general impression, how- 
ever, was that neither Bolivia nor Paraguay would wish 
to interrupt the pending peace negotiations, and that ulti- 
mately the solution of the conflict would be left to 
Uruguay. 


China.—On January 28, Nelson T. Johnson, newly 
appointed American Minister, arrived at Shanghai. The 
occasion was marked by the utmost simplicity, though it 
was understood that he would be very 
welcome in Nanking when he should 
present his credentials. As to his gen- 
eral policy he was non-committal, though he stated pub- 
licly that his instructions from the Home Government 
were “to stay as close as possible to the seat of the Chi- 
nese Government,” which now happens to be Nanking. 
Queried as to whether this implied the abandonment of 
the Peking legation he replied, “ It is not for us to aban- 
don Peking, China has abandoned it as the capital.” 
The conference on the Chinese-Russian relations, sched- 
uled to be held in Moscow January 25, was postponed 
for a month “ in order to enable China to complete prepa- 
rations.” The impression was current that the National- 
ist Government was anxious not to participate in the 
conference, though Moscow was pressing it in order to 
force Nanking to accept the Soviet conditions in regard 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. Though the general 
condition of the country was peaceful and the situation 
in Shanghai and Nanking normal, there were unconfirmed 
reports that fighting on a small scale had broken out again 
along the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and that a new out- 
break might be anticipated in Central China at any 
moment. 


New 
American 
Minister 








Colombia.—The Presidential campaign continued 
active, particularly on the part of Enrique Olaya Herrera, 
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the Colombian Minister to the United States, running as a 
National candidate with Liberal sup- 
port. Opposition, however, not because 
of Sr. Olaya personally, but because of 
* the danger which threatens Christian institutions ” from 
the policies of his party, was openly manifested by the 
Archbishop Primate in a circular calling attention to this 
fact. On the other hand, the situation of the Conserva- 
tives themselves was confused, for despite published re- 
ports that General Vasquez Cobo, the Independent Con- 
servative candidate, had quit the presidential contest in 
favor of Dr. Guillermo Valencia, it was announced that 
there had been no consolidation of the rival Conservative 
factions and that the General had not withdrawn. 


Presidential 
Campaign 


Germany.—The attempts to oust Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht from his position as head of the Reichsbank, and 
the proposal to amend the bank’s statutes to bring it 
within the jurisdiction of the parlia- 
mentary government failed to receive 
support from any parties in the coalition 
group except from the Socialists. The latter reserved 
their ultimate decision on what they called “the Schacht 
affair.” Dr. Gustav Boess, Chief Mayor of Berlin, an- 
nounced that he was willing to resign his office if granted 
the pension to which he is legally entitled. The Economic 
party demanded a reduction of the annual payment of 
$6,700 to the Mayor. Dr. Boess was nominated Chief 
Mayor for a period of twelve years, the term expiring 
in 1933. Unless disciplinary procedure finds him guilty 
of gross neglect of his duties, he is entitled to full pay 
until that time and to the full pension for his lifetime. 
Several Communist outbreaks were recorded in various 
points near Berlin. Passing automobiles were bombarded 
with stones and a number of motorists were injured before 
police arrested nine Communists. In a small village near 
Potsdam several hundred Communists besieged a build- 
ing where a Nationalist meeting was being held. The 
Communists and members of the Steel Helmet Association 
clashed at Nauen. Herr Firl, editor of the Communist 
newspaper, Rote Fahne, was convicted of slander and 
fined $150 or thirty days’ imprisonment. 


Schacht 
Affair 





Great Britain—In passing sentence on Clarence 
Charles Hatry and his three associates on the charge of 
fraud and forgery, Mr. Justice Avery declared that the 

frauds were “the most appalling that 
es have ever disfigured the commercial 

reputation of this country—frauds far 
more serious than any great frauds upon the public com- 
mitted within the last fifty years.” Hatry received the 
maximum sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude; 
his three associates were sentenced to three, five and 
seven years’ penal servitude, respectively. The “ Hatry 
scandal ” originated in an effort to put through an amal- 
gamation of the British steel industry. If it had suc- 
ceeded, Hatry and his group would have reaped enor- 
mous profits and would have been the steel kings of Great 
Britain. Since funds for the merger were lacking, Hatry 
fabricated stock, sold new stock on the pretense of “ amal- 
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gamations,” after “ underwriting” loans of municipali- 
ties had sold securities far in excess of the face of the 
loans, and effected other forms of manipulation. More 
than £822,000 were involved. The scheme collapsed in 
September last; thus, scarcely four months elapsed be- 
fore sentence was passed. The cost of the trial was esti- 
mated at about £50,000. An appeal was taken. 


Mexico.—As mentioned last week, Mexico broke 
off relations with Soviet Russia. The Russian Minister 
in Mexico City, however, apparently refused to leave 
the country. Meanwhile, the Mexican 
Minister in Moscow received his pass- 
ports and left. This was called to the 
attention of the Russian Minister in Mexico, and his 
departure was understood to be a matter of course. 
Thus ended the frequent attempts on the part of Russia 
to secure a foothold on the North American continent. 
——Shortly before the inauguration of President Ortiz 
Rubio, a plot was discovered, according to Officials, to 
murder him and also Portes Gil and Calles. Seventeen 
men and women were arrested charged with the plot. 
Dispatches contained the charge that they belonged to the 
party of Vasconcelos, who had never ceased declaring 
that his defeat in the last elections was due to fraud. An 
important statement by Ortiz Rubio declared that, in 
future, agrarian confiscations would be paid for in cash 
and not, as in the past, with agrarian bonds which have 
little or no market value. 


Political 
Activities 


Palestine—An International Wailing Wall Com- 
mission has been appointed by the League of Nations for 
the purpose of determining the respective rights of Jew 
and Moslem in the vicinity of the Wail- 
ing Wall, the starting-point of the riot- 
ings last August. The three members 
of the Commission are to be appointed by Great Britain 
with the consent of the League. Against such a Com- 
mission, the Moslem Supreme Council objected. In the 
official organ of the Council, it was stated that Great 
Britain was trying to cloak its responsibility under the 
name of the League of Nations. The newspaper further 
declared that the League action was an Anglo-Zionist 
plot designed to violate Moslem rights, since, according 
to the Mandate, Moslem rights to holy places should not 
be disputed and must be safeguarded forever. Further- 
more, the paper pointed out that the present conflict in 
Palestine was not religious and did not hinge on the 
Wailing Wall. An editorial from the Arab daily paper, 
as quoted in the New York Times, protested: 

Palestine Moslems should reject any solution which would in 
the slightest way infringe upon their rights to religious places. 
We want the British Government to know that the conflict in 
Palestine is political, between the rightful owners of the country 
and those trying to rob them of their rights. Any solution of the 
Wailing Wall problem, right or wrong, will neither aid nor 
hinder solution of the national conflict of Arabs and Jews. 

Court trials of Arabs implicated in the August mas- 
sacres continued to be held before two British judges. 
The latest verdict was that acquitting twelve Arabs ac- 
cused of the murder of the Macleff family at Motzah. 


Wailing Wall 
Dispute 
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The court held that the accused were not proved guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Jewish resentment against 
the verdict was strong. 


Poland.—The so-called German-Polish liquidation 
treaty of October 31 was made public in a communication 
of the document to the press on January 27. Its princi- 
pal points reveal an accord for the 
liquidation of war claims. The Polish 
Government declared itself bound by 
Chapter IX, paragraph 143, of the Young plan. It 
agreed to cease the liquidation of any German estates, 
rights or interests to which it was entitled by Articles 92 
and 297 of the peace treaty, as far as these estates and 
rights were on September 1, 1929, still in the hands of 
their former owners. Both parties agreed to submit their 
differences to a court of arbitration, consisting of two 
judges, one to be named by each country, and a presid- 
ing judge to be agreed upon by both or to be appointed by 
the President of Switzerland. The treaty will take effect 
at the same time as the Young plan. 


Liquidation 
Treaty 


Rumania.—Rumors that the youngest daughter of 
Queen Marie, Princess Ileana, was to be betrothed to 
Count Alexander von Hochberg, second son of the Ger- 
man House of Pless, were confirmed in 
court circles. It was understood that 
the engagement had the approval of both 
Queen Marie and Premier Maniu, though the marriage 
would bring little except good will to the Rumanian court. 
The Princess is twenty-one and the Count is twenty-five. 
The latter has been the guest of the Rumanian royal fam- 
ily for several weeks past. Demonstrations of un- 
employment in the capital and a student riot at Czerno- 
witz against forty-two Communists, disturbed the na- 
tional quiet and were followed by many arrests, though 
serious trouble was averted by the prompt activity of the 
military and police. 


Government 
Activities 





Russia.—Membership of the Communist party, re- 
cently “ purged” of its “ undesirable ” elements, was an- 
nounced in an Associated Press dispatch of January 23 
as officially placed at 1,551,000 members, 
of whom 212,000 are women. These 
figures did not include Communists serv- 
ing in the Red Army. In the recent “cleansing,” eleven 
per cent of the entire membership were expelled. 
Under the auspices of the Young Communist League, a 
nation-wide movement was begun on January 25 to col- 
lect funds for the construction of Soviet Russia’s first 
submarine. 


Communist 
Party 





Spain.—The long-predicted end of the administra- 
tion of Primo de Rivera came rather suddenly on Janu- 
ary 28, when King Alfonso accepted the resignation of 
the Premier and his Cabinet, to become 
effective as soon as a new Government 
would be formed to succeed it. At the 
same time the King asked General Damaso Berenguer, 
former Military Governor of Morocco, to head a new 
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Cabinet. General Berenguer immediately announced that 
he would accept the post, declared his adhesion to the 
Constitution of 1876, and announced that he would con- 
vene the Cortes as soon as the new Administration could 
hold elections. As a first step towards the formation of 
his Cabinet he asked the Duke of Alba, a prominent 
leader in social reforms, to take the Education portfolio, 
which the latter accepted. Two days later the full list was 
published. The Premier assumed the War Ministry; 
Manuel Arguelles, Finance and National Economy; 
Leopoldo Matos, Public Works; General Enrique Marzo, 
Interior; Vice-Admiral Salvator Carvia, Navy; Pedro 
Sangro, Labor; and Jose Estrada, Justice. The new 
Ministers at once took the oath of office. Pending the 
elections and the meeting of the Cortes, all authority 
rested in the Cabinet under the presidency of the King. 

The Government which resigned, headed by Lieut.- 
Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marqués de Estella, was 
the outgrowth of a coup d’ état which took place on Sep- 
tember 13, 1923, when General de Riv- 
era took command in a political crisis 
growing out of the military campaign in 
Morocco, where Spanish troops had suffered a series of 
reverses. With the consent of the King, he dismissed 
the Parliament, suspended the Constitution, and governed 
through a military “ Directory of Generals” under his 
presidency for a little over two years. On December 3, 
1925, he supplanted the Directory by a Cabinet of civilian 
Ministers in which he held the Premiership and the post 
of Foreign Minister. Under this administration the de- 
crees of the Ministry, when approved by the King, had 
the force of law. In 1927 the Premier summoned a Na- 
tional Assembly, with consultative powers, to draft a new 
Constitution. Disaffection and a policy of non-coopera- 
tion on the part of radical groups retarded the work of 
the Assembly, whose work was still incomplete. The 
Premier’s state of health and a series of minor disturb- 
ances postponed the Assembly sessions during the last 
several months. Under the De Rivera regime industry 
and public works received a new stimulation, the Sepa- 
ratist tendencies of Basque and Catalan groups were 
checked, and Communist agitators were silenced. Censor- 
ship was placed on the press at home, and for a time on 
foreign press correspondents. In the last two years a 
number of smaller military revolts were put down with 
little or no bloodshed. Student strikes at the public uni- 
versities attracted some attention last year, and again 
during the latter weeks of the De Rivera Administration, 
after the expulsion of one of the leading student agita- 
tors. However, apart from extra police vigilance, these 
disturbances had little or no effect on the civilian popu- 
lation. 


Resume of 
His Regime 


Disarmament.—Preparations for the second plenary 
session of the London Naval Disarmament Conference, 
scheduled for January 30, showed that political, rather 
than purely naval questions, were being 
given the first place. The American 
delegation was reported as insisting that 
auxiliary craft be considered first. When some of the 
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ain issues between Great Britain, France and Italy had 
been smoothed out, it would be time for the United States 
to come in and discuss parity, or “ equilibrium” with 
Great Britain. The United States was said to favor 
proposals that the battleship holiday, which expires in 
1931, be continued till 1936; that the battleship size be 
reduced (only) to 27,500 tons; and that there be some 
reduction in number, possibly at twelve each for the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Two main ostensible questions continued to face the 
three European Powers: first, limitation by categories of 
craft (Great Britain), or by global tonnage (France) ; 
second, the Italian principle of parity 
with France, and the French principle 
of defense as a basis. The French were 
said to have agreed to only a ten-per-cent, instead of their 
previous twenty-per-cent, degree of freedom in shifting 
from one category to another. A variety of political is- 
sues were involved in the different schemes for a Mediter- 
ranean agréement. Plans for a sort of “ steering com- 
mittee” to take care of the agenda were finally adopted 
on January 30, in spite of the difficulty of the Domin- 
tions representation. A. B. Alexander, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, stated on January 29 that further 
postponement of battleship construction, up to and in- 
cluding 1936, would save the British £51,000,000. 


Two Main 
Questions 


Reparations Question.—In general, much satisfac- 
tion seemed to prevail in Eastern Europe over the Hague 
settlement. Great rejoicings were reported from Austria. 
The generous provisions for the Hun- 
garian optant landlords, obtained by 
Count Bethlen, were hailed by some in 
Hungary as a triumph, but blamed by Socialists as favor- 
ing only a small group. Dr. Maniu, Premier of Rumania, 
however, was quoted as saying that Rumania won the 
battle. Despite bitter Czech objections to Mr. Snowden, 
as favoring the Hapsburg Archdukes, Dr. Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, stated that there was no vic- 
tory and no vanquished. The Jugoslav Foreign Minister, 
M. Marinkovitch, declared that the Little Entente stand- 
point was not accepted in its entirety. Yet even then he 
would not admit defeat, since he considered Hungary the 
loser. : 


Eastern 
Europe 





Earl J. Winter is doing a fine piece of work in 
Cincinnati in supplying the papers with news of 
Catholic activities. In response to a request from 
AMERICA he will tell the story next week in 
“Why Catholic Public Relations ?” 

Recent troubles with the Filipinos on the Pacific 
Coast give especial timeliness to Andrew G. 

‘ Haley’s “ The Filipino in America.” 

Hilaire Belloc will recall some historic events 
in connection with the Stelvio Pass, which re- 
cently figured in the news. 

Another timely article will be “ The Battleship 
at London,” by Joseph F. Thorning. It will set 
forth some of the underlying issues of the Con- 
ference. 
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The Jubilee of an Encyclical 


IFTY years ago, or to cite the date, on February 10, 
1880, Leo XIII published the Arcanum Divine, an 
Encyclical on Christian marriage. 

In fifty years, some of the hopes expressed by the 
great Pontiff have been realized. The flood of immoral- 
ity, let loose by pagan principles with regard to marriage, 
principles often embedded in the civil law, brought home 
to Catholics the need of knowing and of preaching the 
doctrines taught by Christ and the Church. The result 
is that today Catholics constitute the one religious group 
in which the indissolubility and sacred character of the 
marriage bond are universally admitted, and, by conse- 
quence, the group in which the ravages resulting from 
divorce are fewest. 

But in other respects, the hopes expressed by Leo XIII 
have been frustrated. In our own country, the proportion 
of divorces to marriages has nearly quadrupled in fifty 
years. Worse, there is slight reason to believe that this 
growth, ominous to the welfare of the State, will soon be 
checked. 

The error denounced by Leo XIII, propagated by men 
“who worship above all things the divinity of the State, 
and strive to disturb whole communities with such wicked 
doctrines,” has grown stronger, rather than weaker, in 
the last half century. “ Divorce, once being tolerated,” 
wrote the Pontiff, “there will be no restraint powerful 
enough to keep it within the bounds marked out or pre- 
supposed.” The Pope might have been speaking in pro- 
phetic vision of the United States, where lax divorce 
laws are stretched to include cases which even license 
would reject. There is hardly a court, in the more civi- 
lized jurisdictions of this country, which does not from 
time to time bitterly complain of the divorces secured 
by numerous malpractices, beyond the power of the bar 
associations and of the bench to correct. 

The plea of Leo XIII for respect for the character of 
Christian marriage rests upon the claim, ever asserted by 
the successor of Peter, that God must have His place in 
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every human society, public or private, and in every 
human activity. Until that place is recognized, divorce 
and a host of other social and moral evils will increase. 
Men who flaunt the law of God will not be overscrupu- 
lous in recognizing the limits set by State legislation. 


Vote as You Drink 


HE attorney general of the United States has made 

an announcement given to the public in the form of a 
letter to “ My dear Blank.” Hereafter, if he has his way, 
there will be no Federal district attorneys and no Federal 
marshals who use their constitutional right in expressing 
their opinion of the Volstead Act, or who “drink under 
any circumstances.” 

Of course, no Federal statute forbids anyone to drink 
alcoholic beverages. Nor is any penalty, even for in- 
toxication, inflicted by any Federal statute. As to the 
right of the citizen, in office or out, to express his opinion 
about any statute, and to work for its repeal, that right 
cannot be taken away by the Federal Government, and is 
protected by the Constitutions of practically all the States. 

We offer no objection, however, to the qualifications 
added by Mr. Mitchell for fitness for Federal office. 
They suit the Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U., and 
all the associations of bigotry and fanaticism to which the 
present Administration is deeply indebted. In the mat- 
ter of confirmations, the Senate will probably accept the 
lead of Mr. Mitchell, the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
W. C. T. U. The Senate made a good beginning last 
week when it declined to confirm a marshal in Connecti- 
cut whose case came up for consideration. This official 
has been holding office since 1921, but it was recently 
discovered that in 1918 he had used his constitutional 
right as a member of the Connecticut legislature to vote 
against ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment. At 
the prayer of the Rev. W. E. Wheeler, this crime was 
brought to light, and the Senate declined to confirm the 
criminal. 

To repeat, we have no objection to all this. Indeed, it 
may be urged that Mr. Mitchell does not go far enough. 
What of the Federal judges who try prohibition cases? 
Is it fitting that a Federal official should retire to his 
chambers, when the case goes to the jury, and after re- 
freshing himself with a few snifters of old rye, return to 
the bench to send the bootlegger to Atlanta? The ap- 
pointment of Federal judges does not rest, it is true, 
with Mr. Mitchell. But neither does the appointment of 
the other officials whom Mr. Mitchell condemns to total 
abstinence. Yet Mr. Mitchell’s department exercises a 
potent influence over the appointment of judges as well 
as of district attorneys and marshals, It is a matter for 
speculation, perhaps for mild amazement, why Mr. Mitch- 
ell forgets to include the judges. 

It is clear that we may rightly demand a much wider 
application of Mr. Mitchell’s ukase. If marshals and at- 
torneys who take an occasional drink of whiskey are 
unable to perform their duties properly, what is to be said 
not only of Federal judges, but also of members of Con- 
gress who enact the laws which marshals, attorneys and 





judges must enforce? Must every Senator and every 
member of the House be compelled to cast his vote in 
strict conformity with his personal habits? 

The prospect pleases us mightily. The late Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall once said that had the vote been taken by 
secret ballot, the Senate would have rejected the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. We fairly shudder to think what 
would have happened to prohibition legislation, had every 
man who “ under any circumstances” took a drink, been 
deprived of his vote in favor of prohibition. It is highly 
probable that under the rule of “‘ vote as you drink,” lack 
of a quorum would have barred all legislation. 

Just to keep up with the times, we suggest another 
Amendment to the Constitution, and to the Constitutions 
of the several States. It will debar from all office under 
the States or the Federal Government, any man or woman 
who sips an alcoholic beverage “ under any circumstances.” 


The Pontiff, Teacher and Legislator 


OT the least curious of several misunderstandings 

connected with the recent Encyclical on education is 
the error that the Pontiff’s teaching is not addressed to 
non-Catholics, and that it refers only indirectly, if at all, 
to this country. The error is founded on a misapprehen- 
sion of the rights and duties of the Bishop of Rome as 
Vicar of Christ. 

The Roman Pontiff may speak in one or in more of 
his several capacities in any document which he issues. 
He is a teacher, but he is also a legislator. When he 
teaches, his lesson is directed to all men, irrespective of 
creed or nationality. As a legislator, he extends or retracts 
the sphere of his legislation, within the limits of the 
powers committed to him by Christ. 

There is a difference, then, between the Pontiff as 
teacher, and the Pontiff as legislator. The Church’s legis- 
lation directly binds those only who have been born to 
Christ in holy Baptism. As members of Christ’s Church, 
these, without exception, are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the chief shepherd. But the Pontiff does not ordi- 
narily wish to bind the unbaptized, and he quite commonly 
exempts baptized non-Catholics. A familiar instance is 
the Church’s decree on marriage which states specifically 
that non-Catholics, contracting marriage among them- 
selves, are not bound to observe the requirements of the 
Catholic form. More familiar, perhaps, is the exemption 
of baptized non-Catholics from the laws of fasting and 
abstinence. 

Now it is obvious that in his recent Encyclical Pius XI 
does not speak as a legislator. The Pontiff reaffirms the 
existing laws, but he adds nothing to them. His purpose 
was to explain the principles, natural and supernatural, 
upon which these laws are based, and to urge obedience 
to them. In pursuance of this purpose, he sets forth the 
rights and duties of the Church, of the family and of the 
State in education, and this he does by once more stating 
principles taught by the Church from the beginning. 
Clearly, then, the Encyclical presents the Pontiff, not as 
a legislator but as a teacher. 

As law-giver, the Bishop of Rome may limit the appli- 
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cation and extent of the decrees which he enacts as Vicar 
of Christ. When he teaches, the case is different. In 
this capacity he enunciates particular or general truths in 
morals or religion which are valid everywhere, without 
reference to nationality or creed. The Pontiff may, on 
occasion, address himself particularly to Catholics; but 
to maintain that he has neither the right nor the obliga- 
tion to instruct non-Catholics, is to deny the teaching office 
and doctrinal authority of the Vicar of Christ. Non- 
Catholics, it is clear, stand in far sorer need of enlighten- 
ment than do Catholics. This simple fact, apart from the 
Catholic doctrine on the teaching office of the Vicar of 
Christ, suffices to show how untenable is the contention 
that the doctrines of the recent Encyclical are directed 
only to Catholics. 

Further, the contention that they do not apply, at least 
not in their plenitude, to Catholics in the United States, 
is a practical denial of the universality of the teaching 
office confided solely to the Vicar of Christ. The Pontiff, 
it is true, might have written that, given certain conditions 
in the State, the principles which he enunciated need not 
be pressed. But he nowhere wrote this; nor can any 
word or phrase in the Encyclical be twisted to convey the 
suggestion that a principle, true in Rome, may be treated 
as untrue on reaching these shores. 

The Pontiff’s assertion that parents possess certain 
rights over the education of their children rests on the 
dictates of the natural and of the Divine laws. It is as 
true, therefore, in Soviet Russia where it is completely 
denied, as it is in our several States where it is admitted 
in theory, but negatived to some extent in practice. An 
examination of the other truths taught by Pius XI in the 
Encyclical will disclose a like universality. The right 
of civil society to require certain educational standards 
and its duty to work in harmony with the Church and 
with parents, are neither restricted to Italy nor confined 
to the United States. Teaching all men everywhere, the 
Encyclical affirms and imposes principles which all must 
accept. 


The American Red Cross and Birth Control 


CCORDING to a report in the New York Times for 
January 31, Miss Elizabeth Fox addressed a group 
in favor of “legalizing the distribution of birth-control 
information.” What personal opinions Miss Fox may 
entertain on this subject do not, it is true, concern the 
public. But the lady seems to have spoken as the director 
of the Public Health Nursing Service of the American 
Red Cross Society. 

That fact makes any statement authorized by her a 
matter of concern to the public. 

The American Red Cross Society occupies a position 
which all but constitutes it an agency of the Government. 
In times of public distress its relations with Washington 
and with the State Governments are intimate. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Chief Justice are 
always, if we are not in error, on its directive board. 

On the other hand, the American Red Cross Society is 
supported by funds collected from the public, of which 
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some twenty millions are Catholics. Does the Red Cross 
stand back of its official in the aid she gives to the cam- 
paign to “legalize the distribution of birth-control in- 
formation ”? 

The opinions of one official cannot commit an entire 
organization. Still, an organization cannot remain in- 
different to the public statements of its officials. Twenty 
millions of Catholics await with interest a reply from the 
Red Cross. 


Monopolies and Local Rights 


WO facts in the United States actively promote dis- 

respect for the courts and for the principle of author- 
ity in civil society. One is the Prohibition movement. 
The other is the willingness and, in some cases, the almost 
scandalous eagerness, of Federal district courts to assume 
jurisdiction in public-utility cases. Of these two facts, 
each tending to bring government into disrepute, it is 
difficult to say which is the more pernicious. 

An Amendment to the Federal Constitution, designed 
to protect the Negro in the exercise of his civil and other 
rights, is now used almost entirely to protect the public- 
utility corporation. As a protection for the Negro, it has 
failed most dismally. As a protection for monopolies, 
the Amendment is a magnificent success. Take up any 
annotated edition of the Federal Constitution, and it will 
at once become apparent that were every Negro a cor- 
poration, the race would have fared well. 

On several occasions we have protested against the 
fixing by Federal courts, in disregard of State courts and 
commissions, of the return demanded by public-utility 
corporations, to fend off “confiscation.” The Federal 
courts generally hold that corporations may exact from 
the consumer a rate which will assure a seven-per-cent 
return on the investment. What this investment really 
is, on which a return is to be paid, is in every instance the 
point of contention. Assets that are tangible, power 
houses, rolling stock, instruments, mines, and the like, are 
heaped up with assets that are intangible, such as good 
will, specialized knowledge, experience, and so on. The 
result is a huge investment, and the consequence is a de- 
mand for a huge return—the return, of course, to be paid 
by the public. 

Now even granting that the amount of investment is 
honestly stated by the corporation, it is not easy to un- 
derstand on what ground the courts force the public to 
guarantee a return, good times and bad times alike, of 
seven per cent. Take, for instance, the corporations 
which sell light, heat, transportation, and communication 
by wire or wireless. The first two commodities are not 
“ utilities” in the sense that we can readily do without 
them. They are in simple fact necessities. Transporta- 
tion and communication are necessities, in a sense only a 
trifle less rigid. The companies which sell them are pur- 
veyors of commodities almost as necessary as food and 
water. Further, the companies as a rule are monopolies. 


For good reasons, or for reasons less good, States or 
ities have granted them charters which practically cut 
off all competition. 


But the granting of a charter means 
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that the public has freely bestowed upon the chartered 
company an asset of immense value. Why, then, should 
the public be forced to pay interest to a company on its 
gift to the company? Charters should not be registered 
as assets of the corporation, but as rebates due the public. 

Again, there is no reason in justice why a company 
purveying a public necessity should be guaranteed by the 
State any rate of return on the investment not guaranteed 
the corner grocery or the neighborhood notion shop. 
These owners too have an investment at stake, but they 
sink or swim without aid from the State, while the cor- 
poration demands and receives an unfailing return guar- 
anteed by the Government. And whoever hints dislike 
of Federal court decisions in these cases, is apt to find 
himself sentenced to jail without benefit of indictment, 
or trial by jury. 

The plea that corporations must be guaranteed a fixed 
return, since otherwise capital will not invest, is often 
utterly false. Try to invest in the securities of certain 
public-utility corporations, and it will be discovered that 
in many cases the effort is fruitless. 

The long and short of the seven-per-cent Federal guar- 
antee is that by distorting an Amendment, Federal courts 
bestow benefits which belong to the people, upon some 
predatory corporations. We commend this view to the 
centralizers who have fought so successfully to destroy 
State rights, among them the rights of the several States 
over local corporations. Now that State courts and State 
commissions are almost invariably flouted, they have at- 
tained a triumph, and it is to be hoped that they are satis- 
fied when the public-utility corporations “ submit ” larger 
bills. 


Rabbi Katz and the Pope 


F THE sermons reported by the New York Times 

on January 27, the place of honor is given to a 
group of discourses on the London disarmament confer- 
ence. At the other end of the page, we are treated to 
a sermon on the need of theatres, to be erected by Con- 
gress and the several States, or by private enterprise. 
Immediately adjoining the plea for a better and a finer 
theatre, the Times reports a discourse by Rabbi Jacob 
Katz, of the Montefiore Congregation in The Bronx, 
New York. Rabbi Katz seems to have discussed, at least 
in part, the Pope’s Encyclical on education: 

Discarding all creedal differences, the educator of youth of 
whatever race or religion is inclined to agree with the Pope’s 
Encyclical. The recently published full text of that wonderful 
document reveals the fulness of the heart, the maturity of the 
mind and the eternal vision of a teacher of religion who seeks to 
give his own, we believe, a whole philosophy of life. Who can 
disagree with the Pope’s criticism on modern education and mod- 
ern life? Let his weighty words become an inspiration to Catho- 
lics, and a stimulus to Jews to give their youth a Jewish education. 

Rabbi Katz readily grasps the point, made elsewhere 
on this page, that Pius XI speaks in his Encyclical as a 
teacher. We applaud his inclination to accept the doctrine 
of the Pontiff on education, and hope that in the course 
of time he will be able to accept all the doctrines taught 
by Pius XI! 
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Have You a Little Bolshevik in Your Home? 


EuGENE WEARE 


who finds himself with a serious problem on his 

hands. He has been assigned by his Bishop to the 
task of organizing the boys of his city into branches of the 
Catholic Boy Scouts and he is a bit discouraged. He has 
had a few weeks’ experience in the job and has met with 
but little encouragement from those upon whom he had 
counted most. Among the boys, he told me, he found an 
eagerness for setting up these troops of Scouts every- 
where, but that the pastors and, to a lesser degree, the 
nuns, were but lukewarm where they were not actually 
opposed “to any such nonsense.’ The priests, it seems, 
have enough to do already without undertaking any addi- 
tional responsibility for a lot of new-fangled schemes to 
start a lot of wild-eyed kids to run amuck in the parish. 
Besides, “this whole Boy Scout business, Catholic or 
otherwise,” is but another phase “ of the insidious propa- 
ganda for the British.” 

Now, far be it from me to belittle any reasonable sug- 
gestion regarding the extent, or the multiplicity, of the 
propaganda activities of our cousins across the seas. 
Maybe the Boy Scout movement in the United States is 
another attempt, sinister and insidious, to create favorable 
sentiment in this country for the British. I have very 
much in mind, for instance, that, while the British War 
debt to the United States may have been settled on paper, 
the money has yet to be paid. Knowing British propa- 
ganda methods pretty well, I can work up a good deal of 
honest indignation whenever the subject is mentioned. 

On the other hand, I find myself becoming, as the years 
rol on, a bit of a philosopher in all such matters. Like 
my sometime confrere M. Doran, I have mellowed a trifle. 
This gentleman, back in the old days, never lost an oppor- 
tunity to pay his respects to the British in language that 
was, at once, both enthusiastic and bad. He used to keep 
me awake half the night with the recital of his plans to 
buy battleships to blow up John Bull’s bigger island. 
But all that is changed now. Of recent years when we 
meet for our annual week of reconciliation he regales me 
with stories of how, at every opportunity, he consigns to 
the waste-paper basket every scrap of press copy that 
comes to hand in which there is any reference whatever 
to Britain and the British. He tells me that he is con- 
vinced that his present modus operandi is, by far, the more 
effective. 

But, be that as it may, I venture to suggest in passing 
that my clerical friend of last night has a problem on his 
hands. There can be no question but that his undertaking 
is worth while. That there is need for such an organiza- 
tion among our youngsters is, likewise, pretty generally 
agreed. The very wise Bishop who commissioned the 
priest to look to the task knew what he was about. And, 
if only because the Bishop recommended the work to be 
done, it seems to me that we ought to pitch in and do it. 

But there is another phase of this whole question of 


| AST night I talked for an hour with a young priest 


“ boy work ”—I very much dislike the term—about which 
you rarely hear anything but which is very, very im- 
portant. It is certainly of tremendous significance to our 
boys and their parents, if not to the priests and the nuns. 
I refer to the efforts which are now being made to dis- 
seminate the teachings of Communism among our Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 

It may come as a surprise to many of our priests to 
know that one of the “ pipe lines” of Communist propa- 
ganda in this country, second only in importance to the 
colleges and the college professors, is the growing youth 
of the land and the penchant he has for organized recrea- 
tion. The love of the growing boy for playing at being a 
soldier, for feats of daring 4 la “ Diamond Dick,” for hik- 
ing and camping and athletic contests is being seized upon 
by our brethren among the disinherited and the unhappy 
all, unhappily, to the more widespread dissemination of 
the philosophy of Bolshevism. 

M. Lenin, the then chief high priest of the Communist 
cult, in the Worker’s Dreadnought of May 25, 1921, wrote 
thus : “Give us the child for eight years and it will be 
a Bolshevik forever!” With this as a battle cry, the Com- 
munist brethren in the United States have taken up the 
torch of the fallen prophet and are now working actively 
among our American boys and girls to the end that they 
may all become Bolsheviks. 

Sounds funny, eh? Note this: There is a school in 
New York known as the “ New York Workers’ School,” 
established for the purpose of training our youths to be- 
come Communist agitators. In 1925 it had an enrolment 
of 300 ; in 1926 these figures rose to 1,000 ; in 1927 the 
registration was in excess of 1,300. According to the 
Daily Worker, Bolshevist mouthpiece in New York City, 

The Workers’ School. . . . has fulfilled to some extent at 
least the slogan of the Workers’ School, “ Training for the Class 
Struggle” . . . . The Workers’ School is a force in the work- 
ing-class movement and is a tremendous weapon in the hands of 
the American Revolutionary movement. Its thousands of students 
are not students in the academic sense but are militant fighters 
for the working class . . . . Its students belong to unions, to 
workers’ clubs, to workers’ fraternal organizations . . . From 
their midst will come organizers, editors, teachers, trade-union 
leaders, agitators—devoted fighters in the cause of labor. 


American Communists have set up in opposition to the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts an organization among 
the youth which goes by the name of the Young Pioneers. 
This is a very important group of youngsters and it may 
be well for parents to keep that name in mind. Espe- 
cially important is it to know something about this society 
if you happen to live in a large city and occasionally hear 
rumblings of trouble in the neighborhood school or com- 
munity center. This organization was founded by the 
American Communist party, which is a branch of the 
Communist International, which, in turn, is dominated 
and for the most part financed by the Soviets in Russia. 
Those who are active in its councils are not always collar- 
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less and shave-less gentlemen or mannish-looking women. 

Many of the leaders are college professors occupying 

positions which, in the old days, at least, used to be looked 

upon with respect that amounted almost to esteem. Some- 
times the leaders are clergymen, or ex-clergymen, or even 
ex-bishops like the one-time Right Rev. William Mont- 
gomery Brown, D.D., LL.D., formerly of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, who was deposed in i924 on account 

of heresy. But, in any event, the leaders are all members 

of the Communist party and all are inspired with the 
zeal and the venom of applied Bolshevism. 

The Young Pioneers publish a Bulletin for Leaders of 
Communist Children which is a sheet well worth study. 
It endeavors in its pages to instruct these leaders how to 
start and how to maintain these groups of Young Pio- 
neers. Here, for example, are certain of the “ instruc- 
tions” which appear in the Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2, 
English Edition, 1924 : 

1. The rich are the enemies of the worker because they live on 
the work of the poor and suppress the workers. 

2. The Revolutionary is a fighter for the freedom of the working 
class and therefore the rich resist the revolutionary with police 
and soldiers, criminal agents and spies. 

3. Armed police and soldiers arrest the revolutionaries and shoot 
them. 

4. Criminal agents and spies hang around the worker and attempt 
to decoy him into traps so that he may be locked up and killed. 

5. The Pioneer shall defend himself and his comrades of the 
fight from his enemies. 


Here is a sample of some of the “ Questions & An- 
swers ” which are put out to “ teach the Young Pioneers 
something of their obligations and duties ”: 

Question 1. How shall the Pioneer protect himself from the 
police and soldiers? 

Answer: The Pioneer may tell no one that he is a member of 
the Pioneer Group. Therefore, when he has no task he must 
avoid police and soldiers. 

Question 6. How does the Pioneer work in the school? 

Answer: In the school the Pioneer is a good friend of all his 
schoolmates. He stands by them always and helps them when they 
are in danger. Also amongst his school comrades who are in other 
children organizations he attempts to gain friends and win them 
for the Pioneer groups. Even among the children who belong to 
hostile organizations he must carry on recruiting work in order 
to prevent them, at a later period, fighting against the working 
class. 

Under the supervision of Communist leaders and teach- 
ers the Pioneers are taught “history.” But it is not the 
history which most of us have been taught. Instead of 
the record of the heroism of Columbus, Pére Marquette. 
Washington, Lincoln and the others, these students of the 
“ Proletarian Revolution ” learn about Robespierre, Lieb- 
knecht, Luxemburg, Lenin, ‘Gene Debs, Ruthenberg, 
“ Big Bill” Haywood, Sacco and Vanzetti—the “ voices 
of revolt ” to “ interpret history in a revolutionary way.” 
The Communist children are “ taught to develop initia- 
tive in all spheres of school work, in order to penetrate 
into all organizations and circles connected with the 
school.” 

The Pioneers have as one of their duties the establish- 
ment of groups—mnuclei is the word they use—in the 
American army and navy. The Young Workers’ League, 
which is the organized group next above the youthful 
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Pioneers, are pledged to service in the various military 
camps to learn all they can of military tactics “ against 
the dawn of the great revolution ” and recently this branch 
instituted military training in their own institutions where 
“the technique of a scientifically prepared civil war is 
already worked out.” 

Communist children organized into the youthful Pio- 
neers are taught to play @ /a Bolshevik. According to 
Bonnie Busch and Lucia Ramsey Maxwell, whose “ The 
Red Fog” is a recent and thoroughly convincing expose 
of Bolshevik activities in this country, “in the Indian 
games the Communists teach that the natives are always 
oppressed by the Colonial settlers.” In the dramatic 
presentation of historical events, “the lords and masters 
are always conquered.” They have their Red army whose 
scouts make sudden attacks, take prisoners and bring trem- 
bling “bourgeoisie” and “white guards” before the 
powerful tribunal . . “The children are trained for 
conspirative or illegal work, the transportation of litera- 
ture, courier service, the use of codes, or secret signals 

. During the Passaic strike the Pioneers were ac- 
tively engaged in carrying out the revolutionary lessons 
already learned.” 

The “ Manual for Children’s Groups,” issued by the 
Communists, gives explicit instructions relative to the 
best way to teach the Bolshevist spirit to the little ones. 
All the misery and suffering in the world, it is solemnly 
asserted, is caused by the capitalist government, and so 
they are taught to hate the “ Nationalists’ dope as handed 
out by the teachers.” 

Here is a sample of certain of the official pronounce- 
ments of the leaders of Communism which are heralded 
by, and through, the Young Pioneers in the United 
States : 


We hate Christians ; even the best of them must be regarded 
as our worst enemies. . . . Christian love is a hindrance to 
the Revolution. . . . All religions are one and the same poison 
which intoxicates and deadens the spirit, the will, the conscience ; 
a fight without quarter must be declared against them... . 
Our task is not to reform but to destroy every kind of religion, 
every kind of morals, . . . that is moral which is of use to the 
Communist party. 

The Young Pioneers have their official song book 
which sells for ten cents a copy. In the foreword of this 
song book it is set forth “ that a singing people cannot be 
defeated ” and, further, “as we sing, let us strengthen 
our forces, gain new enthusiasm and courage and march 
to the inevitable victory of the workers against their mas- 
ters—the Victory of Communism.” Here is one of the 
“marching songs ”’: 

CHRISTIANS AT WAR 

(Words by John Kendrick ; music by A. Sullivan) 
Onward Christian soldiers, rip and tear and smite! 
Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 
Splinter skulls with shrapnel, fertilize the sod ; 
Folks who do not speak your tongue deserve the curse of God. 
Smash the doors of every home, pretty maidens seize ; 
Use your might and sacred right to treat them as you please. 


Onward Christian soldiers, eat and drink your fill, 

Rob with bloody fingers, Christ O. K.’s the bill. 

Steal the farmers’ savings, take their grain and meat, 

Even though the children starve, the Saviour’s bums must eat. 





Burn the peasants’ cottages, orphans leave bereft; 
In Jehovah’s holy name wreak ruin right and left. 


The concluding stanza is so vile as to be unprintable. 

Those who remember their French history will recall 
the singing of the Carmagnole during the stirring days of 
the French Revolution. Here is the American “ car- 
magnole” as offered by the Communist song book: 

We want the world and all that’s in it, 
Mines and railways, shops and lands, 
We built it all and mean to take it, 
Mines and railways, shops and lands. 
Come, all who toil, unite, 

In numbers there is might, 

To break or make the world, 

Or take the world for labor, 

Mines and railways, shops and lands. 

These are songs which are being taught to our young 
folks in many parts of this nation wherever the Young 
Pioneers are active. And these are the songs that are 
being sung, not by the Soviet children in Russia but by 
American children in the United States. No wonder that 
young priest was worried last night ! Has he a problem 
on his hands? He has. 


The Past on the Sea 


HILArrRE BELLOcC 


HAT a pleasant thing it is to look upon a clear day 
from a fairly high shore over the level of some his- 
toric seaway, and consider all that has happened there. 
Every contemplation of history in the physical world 
is of deep interest, but there is about the reconstruction 
of the past upon the level seas a special quality which 
you do not find when you are looking upon a battlefield 
or the site of a lost city, or any other such memory by 
land. It is the changelessness of the sea and its empti- 
ness, which make it fitted for such contemplation. It 
seems like a vast stage, not interrupted, as is a stage; 
and with the scenery set back in the way of clouds or of 
distant further shores; and, like a stage, it is a place 
onto which diverse actors can come in very different 
dramas, each apart from the rest. 

All along that shore which bounds the northern pro- 
montory of Normandy — called the Cotentin — you have 
the past before you in this fashion. When you look down 
from the height above Cherbourg and out northward to- 
wards the Wight, you survey one of the ancient crossings 
of the Channel; the second crossing after the Straits of 
Dover. 

A beacon-fire built upon that hilltop where you stand 
could answer a beacon fire upon the top of St. Cather- 
ine’s Down. I do not remember to have heard of the one 
land ever having been seen from the other. Perhaps it 
has been, though rarely; for it is a matter of fifty-odd 
miles. But the horizons of the two overlap, and a flare 
from the one on a clear night might be seen from its twin 
to the south or north. 

A little to the east, from the height above the Barfleur, 
you are looking at the round of land which the fleet of 
Edward III turned for its first landing at the opening of 
the campaign of Cressy; and you have on the fields below 
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you the place where the king knighted his son, the Black 
Prince, and a trace of the walls whence that famous 
march began. 

And if you turn the other way, to the west, and walk 
on thither till you get to the cliff tops, the waters below 
you are those that bore the French fleet in the last effort 
made to restore the last Catholic King to his ancestral 
throne of England. For it was here that the battle called, 
from its latest phases, “ The Hogue,” was fought out. 

Tourville had a fleet, the equal of the Dutch or of the 
English, a half of the two combined. There had been 
assurance that Russell, who commanded the English fleet 
out of the three, would at least stand neutral. On that 
assurance, Tourville engaged. But Russell threw in his 
lot with the Dutch, and for the new Dutch king, whom 
the rich men in England had put upon the throne, and 
Tourville was hopelessly defeated. What could be saved of 
his command drew off westward and escaped through the 
tumbling race of Alderney, where the Dutch dare not 
pursue. But on the lee shore of the Hogue cliffs a num- 
ber were stranded, boarded, and burnt, before the exiled 
King of England’s eyes. And we all know how, though 
their destruction was the signal of his own perpetual 
exile, James II could not refrain, in his love for the 
English navy which he had made, and for its crews, in 
exclaiming with pride and pleasure at the sight. 

Then there is that less-known piece of water which you 
look at from the high gradual slope west of Guerande in 
Brittany, a great bay of the Atlantic. And what you see 
there is the final triumph of Cesar in his conquest of 
Gaul when his smaller craft engaged the great leathern- 
sailed and iron-rigged ships of the Bretons and of the 
English sailors from beyond the Channel who had come 
up in their aid. 

There also you look very far away upon the spit of 
land where was worked out the tragedy of the Quiberon 
expedition : for it has been in the nature of English sea- 
power to attempt an entry by peninsulas, and the last 
such attempt was made in the Great War. And on that 
height from which you are watching, others, watching 
300 years ago, saw a great press of a hundred sail come 
bowling down southwards unexpectedly under a northerly 
wind in the bright weather. It was the fleet from Ports- 
mouth under Buckingham on its way to relieve the 
Huguenots in La Rochelle and to attempt the seizure of 
the Island of Rhé. 

But of all such contemplations the most crowded is that 
with which you may fill your mind upon a summer’s day 
under a good clear light wind from the east, when you 
look down upon the Straits of Dover, whether from the 
high cliff on the northern shore, today called after Shake- 
speare, or from the point of Gris Nez on the southern. 
- There you have 2,000 years of history, and innumer- 
able things, from the first crossing of the Romans in an 
August night and morning to the days of the Great War, 
when the searchlights swept in two dazzling lanes from 
side to side. There you have the crossing of St. Thomas 
and of St. Anselm, and of the murderers of St. Thomas, 
and of the King of France come to worship at Canter- 
bury shrine, and granting it his annual barrels of wine. 
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And there you have the coming back of the rightful king 
after the chaos and despotism of the Commonwealth. 

But if I were asked what sight I would rather have 
passing before my eyes again over that famous nineteen 
miles of water, I would ask to see, not the huge mass of 
the Armada to the eastward, nor the sharp sea-fight of 
the mid-fourteenth century, but the vast crescent of ships 
stretching almost from shore to shore which the Dutch 
had financed and armed for the invasion of England by 
their chief Prince, William of Orange, for the ousting 
of his father-in-law, the King of England. 

I would not wish to see it for the pleasure of what it 
did, since what it did ‘was to put William upon the throne 
to the destruction of Catholic hopes. But I would like 
to see it for the splendor of the sight, which so impressed 
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the men of the time that it is one of the very few events 
of the past of which a vivid traditional picture has been 
handed down to us after more than 200 years. 

Vast crowds watched that mighty fleet as it heeled 
westward right before half a gale ; and all knew what 
destinies it bore. Those who watched it from the south 
desired for the most part its failure upon landing, and the 
defeat of that motley crowd of mercenaries—Dutch, Ger- 
man, French Huguenot, with some few English com- 
panies among them—which it bore. Those who watched 
it from the northern shore were divided. 

But in what proportion those that blessed and those 
that cursed may have been we shall never know. For the 
conquering side has so warped history and so obliterated 
record that there might almost as well have been none. 


The Thirties in History 


MartTIN P. Harney, S.J. 


mous events on the centenaries of their occurrence. 

Perhaps it is a purely arbitrary way of doing things, 
but at least it is a convenient one. It would be more 
logical to count by lifetimes, or better still, by genera- 
tions. But these procedures are too relative, too variant. 
The centenary is practical and workable. The centenary 
serves more easily as a landmark by which conditions 
present and past may be contrasted, and progress or 
retrogression ascertained. In the first weeks of 1930 it 
is a proper question to ask what are the centenaries occur- 
ring in the coming year, whose recalling merits considera- 
tion and profitable discussion ? 

Events nearest our times have usually the greatest in- 
terest for us. The year 1830 was the year of the July 
Revolution. All over the Continent, Liberalism rose 
against Conservatism, undoing in some measure the work 
of the Congress of Vienna. The Revolutions in France, 
Belgium and Poland are particularly noteworthy. France 
saw the brief revival of the ancien régime end in the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie, a guarantee that much of the 
social and economic fruits of the French Revolution were 
to remain. In the upheaval, unfortunately, the Church 
suffered, both because some of its leaders by tradition 
and experience were sympathizers with the whole of the 
old order, and because the new Liberalism, child of the 
French revolutionary philosophers and reared in the 
Masonic Lodges, pursued it with a perfect hatred. 

The rebellion in Belgium is more inspiring, for in it 
a great wrong, perpetrated by the diplomats of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, was undone. Just as after the Great 
War the world adjusters at Versailles tried their hands 
at map-making with rather disastrous results, so the con- 
servative aristocrats assembled at Vienna endeavored to 
set in order a geographical arrangement of their own, 
devoid of ethnic or social considerations. This was the 
forced union of commercial Holland prevalently Protes- 
tant with industrial Belgium, Catholic to the core. The 


|: IS a custom, well established, to commemorate fa- 


union was evil enough, but the placing of the bigoted king 
of Holland over this ill-assorted grouping was a blunder 





still more egregious. The law and national debt of the 
Protestant minority was imposed on the Belgians. 

The natural resentment of the Belgians was further 
deepened by the persecution of their religion and the 
suppression of their Catholic educational work. The 
Flemings and the Walloons rose in rebellion and on 
October 2, 1830, issued their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This day truly marks the birth of the Belgian 
nation. In the past they had been in turn vassals of 
foreign kings, an outer circle of the Empire, the Spanish 
Netherlands, the Austrian Netherlands, and, with Hol- 
land, a part of the Batavian Republic and of the Kingdom 
of Holland under Louis Napoleon. Now for the first 
time in history, they stood forth as a separate indepen- 
dent nation. This year then is Belgium’s Hundredth 
Anniversary. 

In the year 1830, goaded by the oppression of Russian 
despotic rule, Poland sought relief in a desperate uprising 
against the Muscovite tyrants. But the odds were too 
great. The might of Russia, internal dissensions, and 
the failure of outsiders to help, spelt inevitable doom for 
the heroic Poles. In the next year the armies of Russian 
autocracy ruthlessly crushed out the hopes of martyred 
Poland. 

In the last days of the Bourbon monarchy, France 
achieved a remarkable victory in this year of 1830. It 
was the significant capture of Algiers ; significant, firstly, 
an indicating the end of the Barbary corsairs and their 
centuries of piracies on Christian ships and sailors, sig- 
nificant, secondly, as marking the first great step in the 
progress of French colonization of Africa. 

For Americans, 1830 merits special commemoration. 
It was the year that witnessed the most important con- 
stitutional debate in the history of the country. At the 
moment the whole country was stirred profoundly by the 
controversy on nullification, involving the rights of the 
States and the powers of the Federal government. Sena- 
tor Benton’s attack on the innocuous Foote Resolution, 
which only mildly touched the question of the hour, fo- 
cused the attention of the Senate and, indeed, the whole 





country on the major issue. It could not be ignored. It 
was not. On January 21, 1830, Robert Yancey Hayne, 
of South Carolina, eloquent, logical orator of the South, 
in a Senate House crowded with breathless hearers, pre- 
sented the case for the rights of the States. His work 
was well done ; so well done, that there seemed no possi- 
bility of reply. Even the staunchest upholders of the 
Federal theory despaired. But on January 26, in the 
Senate House, crowded as before with silent awed people, 
Daniel Webster delivered his immortal reply. The cause 
of the Federal Government was vindicated. Men still 
differ on the arguments of these eloquent champions, but 
there are few who will say that this was not the greatest 
debate in American history. It is a landmark in the de- 
velopment of the Constitution. 

Three centuries ago, the thirtieth year of the century 
was marked by two important events. In Germany the 
Thirty Years War had been raging for twelve years, the 
Danish Phase had just been concluded with victory on the 
Catholic side, and the Edict of Restitutions had been pro- 
claimed, much to the dissatisfaction of the Protestant 
Estates. The year saw the assembling of the Diet of 
Ratisbon to settle the many questions arising from the 
war and to examine the position of the Imperialist gen- 
eral, Wallenstein, whose methods of warfare and alleged 
designs aroused from all sides and parties a demand for 
his removal from command. Little was accomplished 
save the dismissal of the able but mysterious Wallenstein. 

Had nothing more happened in this year of 1630 and 
had things remained as they were at the Diet of Ratisbon, 
Germany, at least religiously, would have been a different 
country than it is, or has been, for the last three hundred 
years. The Catholic cause would have been triumphant, 
and Catholics would have occupied the foremost position 
in the Empire. In all probability this state of affairs 
would have remained, had it not been for an event which 
occurred in this year. This event was the entrance of 
Gustavus Adolphus and his Swedish troops into the con- 
test of the Thirty Years War, called there by France. 
Powerful with the common Protestant people because of 
his personal appeal and charm, a masterful military strate- 
gist, of inflexible will and limitless ambition, the Swedish 
monarch, by his entrance into the lists of the Thirty Years 
War as the champion of the Protestants, reversed the 
situation after the Danish Phase and almost effected the 
complete triumph of the Protestants. That he failed to 
achieve his dream of a great Northern. Protestant Em- 
pire, although defeating army after army of the Catholics 
and the Imperialists, was due in a large measure to his 
death upon the battlefield of Lutzen, two years later. 
That the Thirty Years War ended in a defeat for the 
Catholics is due in great part to Gustavus Adolphus. 
Hilaire Belloc tells the story in his “ Richelieu.” 

Americans may look to 1630 with special interest. In 
that year, in the new Bay Colony of Massachusetts, a 
small settlement was begun on a peninsula called by the 
Indians Shawmut and by the English, Trimountain. 
Before the year was out the General Court of the young 
colony changed the name of the new settlement to 
Boston. The traditions of the colonial Puritans, of the 
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revolutionary patriots, of the anti-slavery agitators, of 
the literary geniuses of the nineteenth century, have fash- 
ioned a special place for Boston in the minds and hearts 
of the American people. However, the most striking 
thing about Boston is the change which she has under- 
gone in less than a hundred years. For the first two hun- 
dred years of her history, Boston may well be said to 
have been the most important center of Puritanism in the 
English-speaking world ; yet within the last century she 
has become a distinctively Celtic and Catholic city, with 
a growing spirit of mutual appreciation and understand- 
ing between old and new. The contrast between the Bos- 
ton of 1630, 1730, 1830, and the Boston of 1930 is really 
remarkable. 

Going back another hundred years to 1530, brings one 
into the midst of the Protestant Reformation. More than 
a decade had passed since Luther’s apostasy. The rift in 
Christendom was an accomplished and permanent fact, 
though few men of the day appreciated the fact. Thus 
it was that the year 1530 witnessed one of the several 
futile attempts at the reunion of the Protestants and the 
Catholics in the Diet of Augsburg. This congress of 
German potentates is noteworthy for the fact that at it the 
first formula of Protestant doctrine was presented to the 
world, a document known in history as the “ Confession 
of Augsburg.” Philip Melanchthon, the greatest mind 
among the German heretics, was its author. The Catho- 
lics answered with a document called the “ Confutation.” 
To this statement the Protestants replied with a doctrinal 
work called the “ Apologia.” ‘“‘ The Confession of Augs- 
burg” and the “ Apologia” came to be the standard of 
German Lutheranism. Thus 1530 saw the definite for- 
mulation of Protestant belief, at least for German lands. 

These statements, however, were not the only declara- 
tions of religious belief submitted to the Diet. The 
Zwinglians handed in one of their own, and four German 
cities united in presenting a still different set of tenets. 
On the very occasion of the formulation of the Protestant 
creed, the self-disintegrating character of Protestantism 
was thus early revealed. The conferences and toilsome 
debates, all in vain, made evident the futility of hopes for 
reunion, and the permanent character of the split. 

In the same year, in England, Cardinal Wolsey fell 
from power. He had failed to obtain“the ecclesiastical 
sanctions with which his king would remove the obstacles 
to the attainment of his unlawful matrimonial desires. 
To disappoint Henry VIII was to incur the wrath of 
that ruthless tyrant. Old age that had come upon Wolsey 
in his hour of power, his present disgrace and failure 
brought his gray hairs down to a sorrowful grave. Well 
indeed has Shakespeare put on his humbled, chastened 
lips the vanity and fruitlessness of this world’s service. 

The thirtieth year of the centuries in medieval times 
witnessed few great occurrences. The year 1430, how- 
ever was one of darkest tragedy for France, for on May 
24 of that year, the Burgundians captured St. Joan in 
the sally at Compiégne. Before the twelvemonth had 
passed, they sold her to the Regent Bedford. Brutal 
trials, unjust judges, and finally the fiery stake of Rouen’s 
market-place awaited her. 
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In 1230 the peace of San Germano between Pope 
Gregory IX and Frederick IT was concluded. It was a 
sincere effort on the part of Gregory to be reconciled 
to the sinister Hohenstaufen Emperor. Had Frederick 
been completely victorious, the Papacy might have fallen 
to the position of a chaplaincy in the retinue of this 
cynical monarch. The sincerity and sacrifices of the Pope 
are worth commemoration. 

The earliest date of importance in the Christian Era, 
which occurred in the thirtieth year of the century, was 
330, the solemn dedication of and occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the first Christian emperor. The selection 
of the insignificant but strategically important Byzantium 
for the new capital of the Roman world, Nova Roma, 
Constantinople, is a tribute to the wisdom of Constantine. 
The rebuilding and transformation of the old Greek trad- 
ing town into a gorgeously magnificent city, with impos- 
ing palaces, done with more than a hint of oriental 
splendor, is of human interest, and of artistic interest. 
But that which resulted from the founding of Nova Roma, 
is far more important than its actual accomplishment. 
Making Constantinople the capital opened a split in the 
Roman world ; the East drawing away from the West, 
becoming Greek to the marrow, sometimes powerful, 
sometimes weak and mean ; the West, abandoned, crum- 
bling down in senile decay before the onslaughts of the 
new and vigorous Teutons, only to be revived by the 
combining of the hardy Germanic with the sturdy Latin- 
provincial strains. 

What came about in the religious field is of even deeper 
significance. The abandonment of the old Rome for the 
new Rome, if it effected nothing else, did set the Papacy 
free from Imperial domination. Far away from the 
purpled throne by the Bosphorus, in those days slow and 
difficult travel, the Papacy was left fairly untrammeled 
in the development of its organization and mission. The 
Papacy at Rome, thus isolated from Constantinople, could 
not be used as a tool for imperialism, when it converted 
and civilized the barbarian nations. On the other hand, 
the Church in New Rome came to be more and more an 
adjunct of the Imperial throne. True, indeed, it grew 
in external splendor and importance with the growth of 
the city, from an insignificant bishopric until its pastor 
ambitioned the title of universal patriarch. The Em- 
peror’s chaplain would relegate the Fisherman’s throne 
to an inferior position, forgetting that the chaplain owed 
his eminence to Cesar while the Fisherman had received 
his throne from Christ. Pride, born of her position and 
grandeur, urged the Patriarchate of Constantinople on- 
ward until it plunged from its dizzy height into the abyss 
of schism. Unfortunately, because of its position in the 
oriental world, it carried almost the whole of the East 
over the brink with it. The year 330 is a far distant 


date, but it marks an event that has influenced every age 
down to our own, and this is brought home to us as we 
regretfully count the millions of Schismatics cut off from 
the true Fold of Christ. 

These, then, are the anniversaries which occur in the 
year 1930. Through the past centuries the Church has 
been forced to weather the storms of liberalism, revolt 
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and autocracy. It has come through them stronger and 
stauncher than ever. Today its great organization works 
steadily along in harmony under the guiding hand of a 
great Pontiff, its missionaries far afield bringing into 
the Fold thousands of souls every year, and its children 
more loyal than ever before. It is indeed a heartening 
sight. 

For the Catholics of Boston, about to celebrate the 
Tercentenary of their city, there must be a special conso- 
lation as they contrast the early days with today. In the 
first years Catholics were not even tolerated, and for the 
first century and a half they and their Faith were pro- 
scribed ; if a priest came to break the Bread of Life for 
the few outcasts that might be found in the city in those 
days, he would be expelled and hanged if he dared return. 
Today how different it all is! Their diocese is one of 
the largest and most flourishing in the whole Catholic 
Church. Their priesthood is respected and admired by 
the descendants of the Puritans, and they themselves in 
the civil, political and educational life of Boston occupy 
an honored and leading position. They, indeed, have 
cause to rejoice and be thankful in the thirtieth year of 
the twentieth century. 


Travel Philosophy 


Jay MACcKSEyY 


HERE wasn’t a lower to be had, but sleep came 

blissfully in the upper reaches of the Pullman until 
that zero hour when the babies in the surrounding lowers 
began their peep-o’-dawn giggles and shrill cries. Mothers 
rallied desperately to hush them; much sh-sh’ing and 
pat-a-cak’ing added to the din. Such perils as the “boo- 
goo’’ man and other dire evils were invoked until the 
whole Pullman seethed in terror. Being a bachelor and 
perhaps critical, I deplored the way modern infants were 
being brought up to behave in Pullmans. (If ever I 
should become a father, I should see to it that my 
babies. . . . ) So passed an hour of nursery frolic; 
peace descended on the lowers; parents and children fell 
off to sleep—and so did I. Came the dawn and the boom 
of a Harvey gong. The previous night’s experience was 
soon forgotten in the enjoyment of breakfast in a desert 
oasis, where, incidentally, the waitresses dress like con- 
vent girls. 

Traveling is like that: anything can happen and no 
rule holds. After not a little experience and pondering, 
I have come to believe that the higher laws of Christian 
charity do not obtain while one is traveling. Whether it 
be because of the bewildering diversity of characters one 
meets, or that the state of traveling is itself an abnormal 
one, I hesitate to say. But I firmly hold that it is essential 
for one’s peace of mind whether in an upper, or in the 
diner, or aft on the observation, or struggling to get a 
seat on the coach, to abide more or less by a certain phil- 
osophy of life. 

Be conservative, reserved, self-contained. Look before 
you leap. Cross your bridge before you come to it. 
Think before you act, and then after you have decided 
to act, count five hundred. It is true that your character 
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may be built on different lines; your social and fraternal 
code may almost demand that you waltz into the smoker 
with an all-embracing smile and a glad hand to everybody. 
But while you are traveling, let the Rotarian and Kiwanis 
and Lion in you die. Be not too anxious to help. Let 
the party in sore straits struggle along for a while; his 
experience will do him good. Do not constitute yourself 
a committee of one to do the honors to the bored youth 
in section five. He may turn out to have been with Beebe 
in Galapagos or to have flown with Byrd across the Ant- 
arctic. Do not think you are obliged to give your own 
magazine to the seemingly unoccupied man; he will prob- 
ably smile weakly at you and say: “ I’ve seen it, thanks.” 
And in the diner, do not advise the fellow opposite you to 
lay off the strawberries as they are terrible; after one 
glance at the menu he may consider himself lucky to be 
able to order toast and coffee. 

Silence is de rigueur on a train; it may be golden liter- 
ally. If, however, you must talk, then agree with every- 
body and in everything—almost. Some day you may meet 
the little man from Neosho who will praise the country 
south of Joplin as the grandest . . . the most beautiful 
.. . Agree with him emphatically. Agree with him even 
though your ancestors hail from Killarney. Agree with 
him hotly, and you have gained a friend till the Union 
Station hoves in view. He may even invite you to din- 
ner; it has happened before. Agreeing with people may 
very easily evoke the practice of real virtue. There is 
the man who loudly boasts of his skill at bridge—in his 
own estimate he is another Milton Work. Ancestral 
longings may urge you to rise up and sock him into si- 
lence; but be conservative; agree with him sweetly. If it 
happens that you cannot agree, try a shift: learn the blasé 
traveler’s salutation: “‘ Where are you from?” It throws 
the burden of conversation on the other party, and if he 
belongs to a service club, he will industriously try to sell 
you his city and will feel amply rewarded by a few well- 
spaced monosyllables. If you can neither agree nor dodge, 
then fight it out. There can be no arguments over facts ; 
use them. 

There come into the life of every traveler times when 
he is caught with two or three worthies in the Pullman 
smoker while the porter arranges the berths. Sooner or 
later the discussion slips around to reiigion and inevitably 
to the Catholic Church. I have yet to see this process fail. 
In these conversations I have heard a Baptist declare he 
did not believe in baptism. I have met a Methodist who 
has never entered a Methodist meeting-house. Scores 
are this or that in name and nothing in reality, and admit 
it. Here, of course, there is no question of agreeing 
with what is false or dodging an issue; rather insist on 
the truth. Reactions vary according to the part of the 
country one is in. In sparsely populated sections the 
traveler will meet with a good deal of suspicion, silence 
and snubbing. Men from these parts will be genuinely 
amazed at his ability and especially at his audacity in 
presenting a case for Catholicism. In the populous sec- 


tions and when leaving large cities generally one meets 
with open minds and little or no bigotry. 
I advise above all things never to hazard chance infor- 
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mation ; we do not know it all. We were all in the parlor- 
observation of an evening, bored to death. Something 
was wrong on the line: the train had stopped ; conductors, 
brakemen and others were rallying around excitedly. 
Suddenly sounded four staccato whistles and ceased. I 
had heard something about the four-whistle signal earlier 
in the day; now surely was a golden opportunity to let 
my information drop casually as it were—the-man-who- 
knows-all-about-railroads complex. Across from me sat 
a stolid, middle-aged man and his still more stolid wife. 
To them I addressed myself. Said I: “I understand 
that four whistles mean this, that and the other thing.” 
But alas, my stolid couple proved to be an engineer and 
his spouse off duty. Said he: “ Well, I dunno what they 
mean on this road, but on my road they mean the other 
thing, that and this.” I sank down deep into my cush- 
ioned seat and picked up a great big magazine, and was 
not heard from for the rest of the evening. What a 
break! 

All this advice is good as far as it goes. There may 
be occasions, however, when the neighbor breaks through 
one’s shell, thaws out one’s frozen reserve. In such cases 
one must fall back on one’s ancestors, or if their influence 
be dead, on the spirit of alma mater, or what have you. 
One may be wending one’s way back to the observation 
of an afternoon in the valley, and at that narrow corridor 
at the end one is confronted by the white-frocked, genial 
figure of the chef of the diner. His smile is wide and 
catching. Yes, he is San Francisco Irish, and do you 
know Father Mahoney? You are escorted into the sacred 
precincts of the kitchen and are shown the ice box and the 
stove and the china closet, and are properly amazed at 
such compactness and use of space. Don’t be bowled 
over by this unexpected favor. Don’t let yourself go. 
Don’t weep on his shoulder. Be nonchalant. And tell 
him you'll be back in an hour or two to taste his wares. 

Then there is always the problem of the baby in the 
seat in front. By the time we have finished the morning 
paper, the baby has exhausted everything of interest in 
her immediate neighborhood, and she turns to the rear. 
How babies do love to hang over the back of their seats! 
She gazes with fatuous satisfaction at you, undismayed 
by your adamantine jaw, your suspicious glare. Baby 
stares at you, and soon she croons and gurgles as she 
stares. YOU area real find. Inevitably baby will smile, 
and out will come a chubby fist, sticky and grimy per- 
haps, reaching for your mustache. You alternately smile 
and gulp; look sweet and look stern. Baby’s mother 
wheels around to see what is causing the commotion; you 
meet this flank move with a sudden smile; mother smiles 
brightly, and baby smiles and crows. At this stage the 
flapper and the grandmother across the aisle become in- 
terested. “How darling!” says grandmother as she 
dashes a tear from her eye. Undeniably the whole car is 
sitting up and enjoying the sweet, domestic scene. Worst 
of all, baby is actually climbing over the seat! How 
should the well-dressed traveler rise to such an emer- 
gency? Very probably he will rise precipitously, throw 
ancestors, alma mater and caution to the winds, and lurch 
down the length of the car with the desperation of the 
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damned, to find a haven behind the smoking-room doors, 
where men are safe and babies are taboo. 

The foregoing paragraphs present, of course, a dis- 
tinctively safety-first program; they are not intended to 
convey the impression that we must be Indians. Certainly 
not like the two young Navajos, brother and sister, en 
route to a government school, who were once entrusted 
to my care. In the consciousness of my new role I called 
upon all my social-service ideas, my sweetness and light, 
but in vain. Smiles, gestures, kind words and assurances 
were a total loss. My Navajos were literally immovable ; 
they spoke not, neither did they blink. I tried my poor 
Spanish, but there was no response, no reaction, no indi- 
cation that I had been heard, much less understood. For 
the first time in my adult life, I had run up against a 
blank wall, and there was no way out; my Indians were 
as inscrutable as a sphinx, as impenetrable as Acoma, as 
changeless as Taos. 

No, we need not be Indians when traveling; but when 
in a state where all codes are buried and your neighbor 
may be a pirate or a plumber, it is advisable to be con- 
servative. Caveat viator! All are not as sweet as thou. 


Sociology 


From My Prison Cell 
B-9823 


LONE in my prison cell, my thoughts flow to the 
outside world. At this hour my dear ones sleep, 
and the world is silent, as God looks down over all. 

I am now in the twelfth year of my incarceration. That 
is long enough to realize one’s mistake. Deprived of the 
amenities and attractions of society during most of the 
years of my youth, my life spent in a prison, far distant 
from my home, taught me many things. Often I get up 
in the night to gaze at the moon and the stars, the work 
of an Almighty hand, and when I turn back to my cell 
I am almost happy. 

There is no good in becoming dissatisfied because we 
cannot have our own way. By refusing to think of all 
the pleasant things of which we are deprived, we can 
pave the way to comparative happiness. Our minds are 
very free when we give up wishing. To be satisfied with 
what we have, to do that which is given us to do, will 
teach us that what we consider our hardships might be 
much worse. One can look around and find many whose 
condition is far worse than one’s own. Some are afflicted 
by ill health, others by mental sickness or by destitution. 
Yet even of these, many face the world with a smile on 
their lips, and a courage which external circumstances 
cannot daunt. 

Our environment is largely what we ourselves make it. 
It is just as easy to feel contented with what we have, as 
to feel discontented about what we cannot have. Life, it 
seems to me, consists in making the most of the present 
moment. That alone is ours. We are dead to yesterday 


and not yet born to the morrow. We do not know at what 
moment life will change its course, for we are never sure 
of awakening to the dawn. 


None of us ever sank under 
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the burdens of today; it is when we add tomorrow’s 
burden that the load becomes unbearable. Why, then, load 
ourselves? As often as we look abroad and bring to one 
day’s realities the evil of the many possibilities of tomor- 
row, our burden is as unreasonable as it is intolerable. 
God does not do this, but often we do. He wants us to 
mind the present, and to leave the future to Him. 

Often do we who are incarcerated think upon what 
awaits after this life. What is it that snuffs out the light 
of day, and changes sunshine into darkness? Question- 
ings take possession of our souls, when some one whom we 
have loved goes away. Here we see as in a glass, darkly; 
were God to reveal all secrets, and make manifest the 
things now known to Him alone, we should not walk by 
Faith. We should have little conception of what it means 
te go through life in trial and hardship, in doubts and 
fears. Life would not be a pilgrimage but, in a sense, 
an arriving. That there is an answer to life’s problems, 
we are sure. One day we shall know all; now it is our 
duty to work toward the answer by willing acceptance 
ot the difficulties inseparable from life. 

Nothing is wasted in nature. Whatever is, no matter 
how low or humble, has its power of turning the mind 
of the thoughtful observer back to the Creator. Written 
across the skies, adorned with moon and stars, and in the 
raindrops that glisten on the stones, is God’s assurance 
that nothing is in vain, and that nothing shall be lost. 
Much of what is beyond these earthly limits of time and 
space is reflected in every lovely thing upon which our 
eyes may rest. The world in which we live is a prepara- 
tory school, in which the soul is trained to enter the col- 
lege of eternity. Death, as the Christian views it, is not 
a thing of terror and despair. It is not the end, but the 
beginning. It is God’s method of colonization. It is the 
transition of the soul from this world to its fatherland. 
There we shall all face Him, saints and sinners alike, and 
He will judge us according to our deserts. 

It is the thought of God and of the world to come that 
inspires us, and arms us with fortitude. All about us are 
temptations, and we are, of ourselves, weak. But He is 
always ready and anxious to help us, and by the power 
of His grace, freely and abundantly given, we can protect 
ourselves against the evils that encompass us. 

As long as we are in this world, all of us shall have 
our troubles. With some, it is trouble of soul; with others, 
of mind; with many, of both. The catalogue is as long 
and as varied as the needs and weaknesses of mankind 
itself. We are burdened by weariness of the body, the 
aching of sickness, the decay of old age. Life seems a 
wearisome existence in the recoil of sorrows that strike 
nearer the heart. Grief comes to us through the loss of 
beloved ones. Hearts are wounded, but they do not break 
and die; they live, and the wound is never wholly healed. 
Then there are the longings for things that might have 
been, but now shall never be, and the bitterness that is 
distilled by remembrance of the true happiness that might 
have been attained, but was rejected for a happiness that 
was false and fleeting. By taking thought upon these 
memories of a dead life—for dead it is, and it can never 
be resurrected—man can add tenfold to his afflictions. 
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Not all our burdens come from this realm of memory 
and the imagination, but many of the heaviest have their 
origin there. Our minds are our own, and ours is the 
power to control and direct them. Reflections upon the 
fleeting nature of this visible world, and of its possibilities 
for good while we are in it, will keep us from becoming 
dejected and morose. But to cherish faith in God and in 
His promises, is to have a helper that will never fail. 
That faith, indeed, is the beginning of the road that leads 
to true happiness. In the end, it will bring us to the 
eternal Paradise which by God’s benign providence is to 
be our home. 

There is no room in life for fatalism. Life is a time 
for action, and by God’s help, we can attain our end here 
and hereafter. 


Education 


Boarding Schools for the Little Boy 


Joun WILTBYE 


— of this Review may recall that last August 
Mr. Mark Shriver, of Baltimore, and myself, en- 
gaged in an amicable discussion about the Catholic school 
for the Cathclic small boy. It soon developed that his 
problem was not mine. What he desired was a day school, 
whereas I was going about like a roaring lion in search 
of a boarding school. As a result of our discussion, and 
some investigation made thereafter, two facts became 
apparent to me. The first was that Catholic boarding 
schools for little boys were not very numerous. The next 
was that some of the very best institutions were emulating 
the violet by the mossy stone. In fact, they went beyond 
that humble flower, “ half hidden from the eye,” for they 
were completely hidden, and would have remained so had 
not my eagle eye searched them out. When will our 
Catholic schools take pattern from the city set on a hill 
and the candle that was not hidden—and advertise? 
Others have felt this need too. For instance: not long 
ago a diocesan school superintendent, alert and vigilant, 
wrote to ask if I could recommend a school anywhere in 
his neighborhood. It so happened that a few days before 
I had received a catalogue from an institution in a State 
adjoining the superintendent’s. My inquiring official had 
never even heard of it, but he wrote to say he thought 
the school would be satisfactory. 

The fruit of my investigatior$ is forty-six schools in 
twenty-five States, and one in Ontario. I am fairly sure 
that I have overlooked some, perhaps many, but I trust 
with Bret Harte’s organist that I shall not be shot, since 
I have done my best. For every school, the list gives the 
title of the community in charge, the age at which pupils 
are received, and the fee for board and tuition. In many 
schools a matriculation fee is charged, and there are 
extras, commonly, for private rooms, drawing, music, 
and so on. One school—let it be nameless !—lists, as an 
extra, instruction on the saxophone. I trust that in this 
case the Right Reverend Bishop will do his duty, accord- 
ing to the dread powers vested in him by the Canon Law; 
but he will do it without assistance from me. Whoever 
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wears a miter must expect to find a thorn, or a saxo- 


phone, in it now and then. 
Here, finally, is the list. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Anaheim. St. Catherine’s School (military); Sisters of St. 
Dominic; 6 to 14; $400. 
Los Angeles. St. John’s Military Academy; Sisters of Mercy ; 
7 to 15; $550. 
Rio Vista. St. Joseph’s Military Academy; Sisters of Mercy; 
6 to 15; $450. 
CoLorapo, 
Canon City. The Abbey School; Benedictine Fathers; seventh 
grade; $300 plus $25 monthly for cafeteria book. 
FLoripa. 


Lake Jovita. St. Benedict’s Preparatory School; Sisters of St. 
Benedict; 5 to 13; $400. 
ILLINOIS. 
LaGrange. St. Joseph’s Institute; Sisters of St. Joseph; 6 to 


14; $40 per month. 

Momence. St. Patrick’s Academy; Servants of the Holy Heart 
of Mary; 6 to 12; $35 per month. 

Nauvoo. St. Edmund’s Hall; Sisters of St. Benedict; “for 
little boys”; $300. 

INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne. Sacred Heart Academy; Sisters of the Holy 

Cross; 6 to 14; $350. 
Iowa. 

Marion. St. Berchmans’ Academy; Sisters of Mercy; 5 to 15; 

$350. 
KENTUCKY. 

Bardstown. St. Joseph’s College; Xaverian Brothers; prepara- 

tory department beginning with fifth grade; $300. 
MARYLAND. 

Leonardtown. Leonard Hall; Xaverian Brothers; 
school, beginning with fifth grade; $440. 

. Mount Washington. Mount Washington Country School for 
Boys; Sisters of Mercy; 6 to 13; $550. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wellesley Hills. 
5 to 14; $450. 

West Newbury. House of the Angel Guardian; Brothers of 
Charity; 8 to 13; $18 per month. 

MICHIGAN. 
Nazareth. Barbour Hall; Sisters of St. Joseph; 6 to 14; $325. 
MINNESOTA. 

St. Joseph. St. Benedict’s Academy; Sisters of St. Benedict; 

6 to 12; $300. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay St. Louis. St. Stanislaus College; Brothers of the Sacred 

Heart; preparatory school beginning with fourth grade; $400. 
MIssourI. ; 

Clayton. Chaminade College; Fathers and Brothers of the So- 
ciety of Mary; pre-academic department beginning with fifth 
grade; $500. 

MONTANA. 

Great Falls. Ursuline Academy; Ursuline Sisters; “ready for 

first grade”; $30 per month. 
New HAmpsHIRe. 

Manchester. Mt. St. Mary Boys’ School; Sisters of Mercy; 

6 to 12; $280. 
New Jersey. 

Lakewood. The Newman School; preparatory form beginning 
with sixth grade; lay teachers; $1,500. 

Summit. The Oratory School; Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Oratory; lower school, 6 to 12; $1,300. 

New Mexico. 
Silver City. St. Mary’s Academy; 4 to 12; $30 per month. 
New York. 

Albany. La Salle School; Brothers of the Christian Schools; 
9 to 16; $30 per month. 

Buffalo. Mt. St. Joseph School for Boys; Sisters of St. Jo-- 
seph; primary and grammar grades; $500. 


grammar 


St. Joseph’s Academy; Sisters of Charity; 
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Hastings-on-Hudson. St. Clare’s School; Sisters of St. Francis ; 
primary and grammar grades; $45 per month. 

Highland Falls. Ladycliff Academy; Sisters of St. Francis; 6 
to 12; $650. (Military.) 

Newburgh. Mt. St. Joseph; Presentation Sisters; 4 to 12; 
$40 per month. 

New York. Mount St. Michael’s; Marist Brothers of the 
Schools; primary and grammar departments; $650. 

New York. St. Ann’s Academy, East 76th Street; Marist 
Brothers of the Schools; minimum age, 7 years; $52 per 
month. 

Rochester. Nazareth Hall Academy; Sisters of St. Joseph; 
5 to 12; $500. 

Norta Dakota. 

Fargo. St. Aloysius School; Presentation Sisters; 6 to 14; 

$30 per month. 
Oaz1Io0. 

Cleveland. St. Joseph’s Seminary, Lake Shore Boulevard; Ur- 
suline Sisters; 6 to 13; $500. 

Fayetteville. St. Aloysius Academy; Sisters of Charity; 6 to 
14; $350. 

Grand Rapids. Nazareth Hall; Ursuline Sisters; 5 to 14; $500. 

ONTARIO. 

South Windsor. .St. Mary’s Academy; Sisters of the Holy 

Names; 6 to 12; $450. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Baden. Mt. Gallitzin School for Boys; Sisters of St. Joseph; 
minimum age, 6 years; $500. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Mt. St. Joseph School for Boys; 
Sisters of St. Joseph; minimum age, 6 years; $500. 

McSherrystown. St. Joseph’s Academy; Sisters of St. Joseph; 
elementary form for little boys; $400. 

Merion. Waldron Academy; Sisters of Mercy; elementary form 
beginning with first grade; $600. 


Titusville. St. Joseph Preparatory School; Sisters of Mercy; 
5 to 15; $370. 
Westchester. St. Aloysius Academy; Sister Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart; 5 to 14; $500. 
TEXAS. 
San Antonio. Mount Sacred Heart; Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; 6 to 10; $35 per month. 
VIRGINIA, 
Bristow. Linton Hall; Sisters of St. Benedict; 6 to 13; $300. 
WASHINGTON. 
Tacoma. Marymount Military Academy; Dominican Sisters; 
6 to 14; $500. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee. St. Benedict the Moor Institute; Capuchin Fathers ; 


elementary and grammar school for colored boys; $20 per 
month. 

After looking at some of the catalogues, I wish I were 
going away to school myself. Being a poor man, practi- 
cally destitute of two-cent stamps, I must decline cor- 
respondence about such details as whether Johnny will 
be tucked into bed carefully every night by the Lady 
Abbess herself, or whether the infirmarian is a registered 
physician who has conducted graduate courses at Edin- 
burgh, Vienna, and Paris. We may take for granted that 
the authorities are men and women of experience who are 
anxious to do all that is possible for the physical, mental, 
and religious education of your little darling or that imp 
of destruction, as you yourselves term him, according to 
the weather. 

T wish you could keep him at home. But since good 
reasons make that impossible, I am sure you can safely 
entrust him to the mistresses and masters in any of these 
schools. Theirs will be the travail, gladly borne, and 


yours the gain. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


S the Episcopal Church Protestant? A little pam- 

phlet, by the Rev. Frederick Lynch, D.D., Congrega- 
tionalist minister, editor and author, asking this particular 
question, drifted today into the Pilgrim’s hands. It is 
reprinted from the Living Church of December 14, and 
was commented on in later numbers. The question itself 
caused interest since it was asked concerning a religious 
body which, in this country, has always included the term 
Protestant’ in its official designation. 

Dr. Lynch’s answer is plain: the Episcopal Church is 
not Protestant. Episcopacy, he says, does not keep a 
Church from being Protestant, witness the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Nor does ritualism. He continues: 

No. Protestantism is not any of these things. Protestantism 
is the acceptance of the doctrine of “ justification by faith” rather 
than by achievement or works, which justification is a matter be- 
tween the individual and Christ, without the mediation of either 
priest or sacraments. It is the rejection of a priesthood of any 
sort except the priesthood of all believers. . . (italics his). 

“ But,” he says, “the Episcopal Church has ‘ priests.’ 
The candidate for orders is ordained as a ‘ priest,’ just 
as he is in the Roman Catholic Church, and as he never 
is in a Protestant communion. The Episcopal Church 
holds the Catholic conception of priesthood, absolutely 
foreign to the whole nature and genius of Protestantism.” 

As to the question, how far Protestantism makes the 
rejection of priesthood a fundamental tenet of faith, or 
how absolutely this doctrine is officially maintained by 
the Episcopal Church, I have no sufficient information. 
But, on reading this pamphlet, one or two questions occur. 

First, there is the question as to how Dr. Lynch, or 
anyone else, can propound any particular doctrine as es- 
sential to Protestantism? True, justification by faith, 
rather than by achievement or works, was an orthodox 
Protestant pronouncement in Reformation days. But 
do we hear of it today? As the Lutheran General Super- 
intendent, Dr. Hans Schotteler, wrote in 1923 (Der 
Protestantismus im Offentlichen Leben) : “ Does the word 
* justification ’ still meet with any response in the soul of 
the modern man; or is it only an echo from a long for- 
gotten epoch?” 

Reading, for instance, month after month, the Bulletin 
of the Federal Council of Churches, listening to the re- 
marks of such great leaders as Dr. Cadman, Dr. Fosdick, 
and other outstanding Protestants over the radio, one 
gathers that “ works” and “achievements” are held to 
be of considerable importance. Indeed, the “ churches ” 
are being continually called to account by modern Protes- 
tant spokesmen precisely for lack of achievement, lack 
of visible works, and the demand is made that a more 
tangible showing in this respect be produced. And priest- 
hood, or absence of priesthood, seems to play little part 
in the discussion. 

Again, is not the essential question, in comparing 
Protestantism and Catholicism, not so much this or that 
particular tenet, as the fundamental point, as to why one 
believes anything? It is the ultimate motive of belief that 
determines all the rest; to what court, inner or outer, 
shall all religious causes be brought for appeal ? 
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OR some light on this latter question, I turn to the 

latest and most elaborate exposition of Protestantism 
available, the capacious tome, “ Catholicism and Chris- 
tianity: a Vindication of Progressive Protestantism,” by 
Cecil John Cadoux, M.A., D.D. (Lond.), M.A. (Oxon), 
Professor of New Testament Criticism, Exegesis and 
Theology, and of Christian Sociology, in the Yorkshire 
United Independent College, Bradford, England. Surely 
he must know, if anyone does, what it is all about. 

I find that, after stating the “challenge of Catholi- 
cism,” Dr, Cadoux brings the question briskly and defi- 
nitely to the point of authority in religious belief, not to 
the question of particular beliefs; though he discusses 
these as they come along. And, as his ultimate authority, 
as his court of last and highest resort in religious matters, 
Dr. Cadoux places the “Inner Light.” “ Our first con- 
tention is that, in all experience of authority in religion, 
the Inner Light is logically and therefore really prior to 
—and ultimate by comparison with—all objective authori- 
ties whatever.” And, in his carefully reasoned explana- 
tion of the “Inner Light,” we find simply an improved 
version of our old friend Private Judgment. 

Whatever name be given this principle, Inner Light, 
Private Judgment, or the private interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, one fails to find any one thing more noticeable of 
Protestantism in its historical origins, and more charac- 
teristic of it at the present day, than the idea that the 
individual’s own personal enlightenment is the court of 
last resort in religious beliefs. The “divisions of the 
churches ” are what distress good Protestants today. Yet 
these divisions, endlessly increasing and never ceasing, 
come from their general acceptance of this principle. 





UT can this be said of the Episcopal Church? Here, 

again, I naturally turn to the latest, and, apparently, 
a most respectable pronouncement, by two men, to whom 
“the Catholic Church is dearer than life, a wonderful 
home of God, a daily joy, the service of their lives.” 
“One God, the Father of All,” is advertised as “‘ The 
Reply to Father Vernon,’’—reported to be now studying 
for the Catholic priesthood at the Beda College in Rome— 
whose recent concise little book: “‘ One Lord, One Faith,” 
gave the reasons for his recent and striking conversion. 
The authors are Eric Milner-White, M.A., Dean of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Wilfred L. Knox, M.A., 
Warden of the Oratory House, Cambridge. I read the 
following, on page 83: 

The second authority in Christianity is, and always must be, 
the private judgment of the individual. Men are drawn to Chris- 
tianity by the Person of Our Lerd, but only because their own 
private judgment accepts Him as supplying what they need. And 
it is their own private judgment that assents to the dogmatic 
system, which explains to them why the particular religious so- 
ciety, which they desire to join, claims to be the truth, or to 
possess a larger measure of truth than other societies with some- 
what different systems. 

And on page 95 we read: 


It is simple people who are least likely to be worried by the 
whole question of the relation of authority to some great theo- 
logical question. They will accept the Catholic Faith as a whole, 
and not worry about any authority, except their own experience 
of the value of the Catholic Faith in their own lives and in the 
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life of the Church. It is safe to say that simple Angto-Catholics 
would never worry their heads about the problem of authority if it 
had not been suggested to them by Roman Catholic controversial- 
ists of the less scrupulous type. 

Strange that these particular Anglo-Catholics seem 
less definite even than Mr. Cadoux. Like him, they 
confuse personal judgment, as a psychological process, 
with private judgment, as a logical form. He, at least, 
tries to rest in some kind of authority ; although he places 
it, ultimately, where it cannot maintain any visible bond 
of religious unity amongst mankind. But the two au- 
thors of “One God” seem to dispense in the end 
with any authority at all, and are content to drift along 
with “‘ experience,” the characteristic will-o’-the-wisp of 
our times. After the last sentence just quoted, I should 
hate to look like a wight of “the less scrupulous type,” 
and be suggesting things to make Anglo-Catholics un- 
happy. Far be it from me: I have prayed for their peace 
and happiness right through the Church Unity Octave. 
But if theirs is no surer guide than “experience”; if 
their acceptance of the “ sacramental system ” and all the 
rest of Catholic doctrines is based on nothing surer than 
their own individual taste, their own Inner Light or Pri- 
vate Judgment, they tend to division, and even to nega- 
tion of religion. 





N another recent book, “ Protestantism in the United 
States,” Archer B. Bass points out the curious fact 
that “a strange irony of fate decreed that the search for 
unity among existing denominations should give rise te 
six new Protestant sects; three in part and three in en- 
tirety.” These were the Swedenborgians, who sought 
unity through mysticism; the Campbellites, the Apostolic 
Church, the Church of God in Christ (Winebrenner- 
ians ) ; the Non-Sectarian Church of Bible Faith, and the 
Christian Congregation. The author tells of the Campbells : 
In the Declaration and Address proposed by Thomas Campbell 
and concurred in by his father, Alexander Campbell, it was affirmed 
that “the church of Christ upon earth is essentially one, inten- 
tionally and constitutionally one,” that “division among Christians 
is a horrid evil fraught with many evils,” and divisions “are 
anti-Christian since they destroy the visible unity of the body of 
Christ.” The project of unification proposed by these men was 
a return to the plain teachings of the NeW Testament, allowing 
it to speak for itself its Divine message uninterrupted by human 
intervention, so that every doctrinal claim and administrative 
policy would have for its basis a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


With regard to the others, also, “the method pursued 
in each case was an attempted return to the ideals, cus- 
toms, beliefs and practices of the New Testament 
churches.” And the author concludes: “To try to unite 
Christendom through a return to the New Testament 
Church appears disastrous to the cause of unity. At least 
all evidence to date appears to the contrary.” 

The sincere longing for unity; the powerful attractions 
of religious individualism—which the ritualists and sac- 
ramentalists can cling to as vigorously as the “ lowest ” 
of Evangelicals—these are two contending forces in the 
non-Catholic religious world today. The solution will be 
found when men realize that acceptance of the authority 
of the Church, as custodian of the teachings of Christ, 
alone guarantees real unity. THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


The Short Stories of F. Hopkinson Smith 


JoserH J. REILLY 


HEN Hopkinson Smith died in 1915, at seventy- 

six, he had completed a career astonishing for its 
variety and its achievements. He began as a mechanic, 
then turned to engineering (the sea wall protecting Gov- 
ernor’s Island, the pedestal for the Statue of Liberty, 
and Race Rock lighthouse off New London testify to his 
skill), next discovered his talents as a painter, and finally 
—and almost accidentally—found out he had a literary 
gift. At fifty-four, he published his first book of fiction, 
a volume of short stories, “ A Day at Laguerre’s,” al- 
ready an American classic, which he followed by a stream 
of similar work, advancing from that masterpiece in little, 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville” to such full-length 
novels as “ Tom Grogan,” “ Oliver Horn,” and the “ Tides 
of Barnegat.” Beyond most men, he had many-sided tal- 
ents; he ventured them in three great and diverse fields, 
and in each he won an enduring reputation. 

Smith was an indomitable worker; in fact he had a 
genius for hard work, liked it, and throve on it. His 
diligence, power of concentration, and fecundity were 
amazing, and he made every moment count so richly that 
he performed miracles of accomplishment each year. He 
was not hag-ridden by the “artistic temperament,” so 
often the by-product of an over-developed egotism. His 
genius did not control him; he controlled his genius. 

As a result of all this, Hopkinson Smith was sane 
and optimistic, breezy, sunny-tempered, and perennially 
young. He saw life with the clear vision that belongs 
to the balanced and finely tempered mind, and his fiction, 
both long and short, is free from the morbid, the falsely 
sentimental, and the unclean. Smith loved the great out- 
doors—the wind and sun and rain, the hills and the wide 
sky—and there he turned to find the men and women and 
things that appealed to him. 

Although he wrote so much, he shunned carelessness 
as a very devil. His enthusiasm and his abundant vitality 
gave him unending joy in his work, but the joy lay more 
in excellence than in quantity. Neither picture nor story 
left his hands until he had given it the last touches of his 
talent and had met his own exacting standards of crit- 
icism. Cardinal Newman revised his prose until the 
proof sheets were almost illegible. Bret Harte’s last un- 
finished story was subjected to half a dozen rewritings. 
Hopkinson Smith was touched by something of the same 
divine discontent and confessed to having redone some 
of his pages at least twenty times. 

The crude and disillusionizing things in life did not 
interest him; in fact, he could shut his eyes to them like 
a child. The colorful, the distinctive, the picturesque, 
“the quaint, the old, and the odd ”—these were what his 
eager eyes always sought; and when discovered they 
were transmuted by the magic of brush or pen into things 
of lasting charm. 

Hopkinson Smith beheld the world as he beheld the 
Grand Canal, not seeing the somber black of the gon- 
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dolas, the slime upon the water, or the decay that clung 
to moldering walls, but “creamy white palaces tiled in 
red; overhanging balconies of marble, fringed with 
flowers ; lazy red-sailed luggers, melon-loaded, with crin- 
kled green shadows crawling beneath their bows; and 
at the far end over the glistening highway, the beautiful 
bridge—an ivory arch against a turquoise sky.” 

Similarly on the Canal de la Viga in Mexico City he 
turns from “the foul water strewn with waste leaves, 
decayed fruit, and the offal of the market,” to gaze upon 
the exquisitely molded figure “ of a daughter of Monte- 
zuma, radiant in the sunlight, her hands filled with 
flowers.” 

Smith knew other cities than Venice and the Mexican 
capital; Constantinople, Cordova, Sofia, Monte Carlo, 
Lucerne, and a hundred others; and he pictures them 
with salient phrases as became a born literary artist who 
penetrated their secret with swift certainty. Each has its 
own atmosphere as every man has his own personality, 
and Hopkinson Smith never misses it. To whatever far 
ends of Europe he journeyed he took along his brush, 
his white umbrella, and his pen, but best of all his seeing 
eye, his understanding heart, and his responsive imagina- 
tion. If you wish to see how that imagination can soar, 
read the page in “ The Lady of Lucerne” which tells 
how, in the darkness of a church, he heard the sweeping 
notes of the organ and a clear, human voice, “ singing 
like a lark, rising, swelling, filling the nave,” until it 
“ dominated the heavens ” and seemed like the voice of 
“no woman, no man, no angel ever dreamed of.” 

This same imaginative quality so colors his descriptions 
of his men and women that they remain with you after 
you have done with the story, and you are conscious that 
you have been looking at them through the eyes of an 
artist. Here from “ The Lady of Lucerne” is a bit of 
Velasquez-like portraiture, done into words: 

The croupier, who was in evening dress, might have been of 
any age, from thirty to fifty. His eyes were deep-set and glassy, 
like those of a consumptive. His hair was jet black, his face 
clean-shaven; the skin, not ivory, but a dirty white, and flabby, 
like the belly of a toad. His thin and bloodless lips were flattened 
over a row of pure white teeth with glistening specks of gold that 
opened when he smiled; closing again slowly like an automaton’s. 
His shrunken, colorless hands lay on the black cloth like huge 
white spiders; their long, thin legs of fingers turned up at the 


tips—stealthy, creeping fingers. Sometimes, too, in their nervous 
workings, they drooped together like a bunch of skeleton keys. 


It is not as the deviser of original plots but as the por- 
trayer of character that Hopkinson Smith is at his best. 
Sometimes, indeed, his story is so slight as to be little 
more than a character sketch as in “ The Gentleman 
Vagabond ” and “ Jonathan.” In the former there is that 
arch-pretender, that praiser of dead days, Major Slocomb, 
who, though poor as Job, clings to aristocratic and ante- 
bellum respectability and whose harmless frauds arouse 
some emotion which is oddly compounded of pity and 
affection. Smith enjoys “the picturesque quality of the 
Major’s mendacity ” as much as the reader, just as Irving 
enjoys Rip’s laziness and Ichabod Crane’s absurdities. 
Then there is Baader, courier and “ commissionaire ” 
(“Gentleman Vagabond ”) smug, insinuating, omniscient, 
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who is asked to pertorm all sorts of miracles for helpless 
travelers and in whose lexicon (compounded of half a 
dozen languages) there is no such word as “ fail.” There 
is that gay young blade Fiddles (“‘ Forty Minutes Late ”) 
rollicking, mischievous, care-free, generous, whom we 
learn to love in a score of pages and whose story is 
touched with mystery as well as tragedy. There is Manuel, 
who belongs to the better class of Spaniard, Manuel, who 
has about him something that suggests Don Juan— 
“ready for fan, slipper, or blade”—and who plays all 
three roles for the lady of his choice. 

Since Smith’s interest is in character rather than in 
action, he often lets his short stories center about an 
event as trivial as the search for a respectable meal in 
a back-country hamlet; the misadventures of a lecturer 
who loses his train; or a gathering of men for a beef- 
steak dinner. But the important thing is that his tales 
are never dull, never wanting in delicate characterization, 
never undistinguished by humor or pathos, never marred 
by a single careless line. The gathering of men to share 
a steak may sound tame but under Hopkinson Smith’s 
vitalizing touch it becomes that little masterpiece of hu- 
morous portraiture, “ A Gentleman Vagabond.” To de- 
scend from a Pullman and stop over at a way-station 
offers in advance no allurement even to the most omni- 
vorous reader, but Smith transmutes this commonplace in- 
cident into that perfect thing, “ Six Hours in Squantico.”’ 

Hopkinson Smith knew his Washington Irving. Be- 
tween him and the creator of Rip Van Winkle there is 
more than a casual resemblance. Both were remote from 
the morbid and cold to emotional and intellectual sub- 
tleties; both were genial and gracious and their styles 
reflect those qualities; both loved picturesque corners 
and odd characters; both were masters of a delightful 
humor with a turn for the whimsical; both were at their 
best when relieved of the need of devising action and left 
free to depict, unhurried, a Rip Van Winkle, an Ichabod 
Crane, a Major Slocomb, or a Colonel Jarvis. Read “A 
Gentleman Vagabond,” and notice the Irvingesque 
touches, not quite so sly, but equally delectable. Smith 
ambled into his stories in Irving’s unhurried fashion and, 
again like Irving, he introduced no character without 
endowing it with life. 

It would not do to push the similarity too far. Smith 
has Irving’s serenity but not his leisure, for he was, after 
all, the child of a later and less unhurried generation. 
Besides, the tale, as Irving practised it, needed to be 
pared down and given point, and Smith was of those 
who profited by the technical improvements of Poe. 

The typical Hopkinson Smith short story has few faults 
and many virtues. Unfailingly it has grace and a certain 
serene precision of style to be distinguished from Hardy’s, 
for example, which is not serene but deliberate and vigor- 
ous. It has buoyancy and warmth, qualities which reflect 
the writer’s optimism and, above all things else, his sym- 
pathetic interest in his fellow men. You do not find this 
warmth in Henry James or Stephen Crane, and it is not 
typical of Kipling, Mrs. Wharton, or James Branch 
Cabell with all of whom, no matter what their protests, 
art has always come first and humanity afterwards. 
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Smith was on too intimate a footing with art not to 
know its limitations. He loved humanity, not in any 
merely sentimental fashion but with the unfailing sym- 
pathy of a genuine cosmopolite who saw his fellows and 
their handiwork in every corner of the world, was moved 
by their laughter and their tears, and had reached the 
tolerant fifties before he began to write. At sixty-seven, 
in his introduction to the collection of tales, called “ At 


Close Range,” he wrote: 

At close range I try to search the secret places of the many 
minds and hearts which in my nomadic life cross my path. In 
these magnifyings and probings the unexpected is oft-times re- 
vealed; tenderness hiding behind suspected cruelty; refinement 
under assumed coarseness; the joy of giving forcing its way 
through thick crusts of pretended avarice. The results confirm 
my theory, that at the bottom of every heart-crucible choked with 
life’s cinders there can almost always be found a drop of gold. 

Bret Harte and O. Henry, no less than Hopkinson 
Smith, might have written that last sentence, for in it a 


gallant optimism gives voice to an act of faith. 


REVIEWS 


Why Is History Rewritten? By Lucy Maynarp SALMon. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

Miss Salmon’s conception of history closely approximates Joyce 
Kilmer’s notion of poetry: the gods give you a first line and dare 
you to match it with a second. The materials of history are given 
in profusion and the historian is dared to make rational their 
meaning. The author, accepting the challenge, bends her efforts 
to rationalize the fact that history is constantly remade, revised, 
and rewritten. The solution is only a partial one, but it assigns 
reasons not only why history is rewritten, but also why it should 
be rewritten. In the first two chapters, after establishing the 
fact, the author goes back to a more fundamental question: Why 
is history written at all? The explanation of the beginnings of 
history-writing is followed by an exposition of the changing phil- 
osophy of history, which started the process of discarding and 
remaking that has continued to our own day. With the third 
chapter begins what might be called the methodological argument 
for the rewriting of history. The field has widened, the sources 
have multiplied, and the resultant material has become more pro- 
fuse. It has become impossible for the historian unaided to do 
really adequate work. Moreover, the old fields of history, seem- 
ingly worked to exhaustion, have begun again under new methods 
of research to yield new material. New canons of criticism have 
been established, envisaging history not merely on a foundation 
of governments and wars, but widening its base to include even 
bits of broken pottery and postage stamps. It has shifted the 
focus of importance from individuals to classes viewed in the light 
of the progress made by the other sciences. Not the least reason 
for rewriting history is the extension of the audience for which 
history is written. There was a time when the “ popularizing” 
historian was a pariah among his fellows, but today historians 
are reaching outward, downward and upward into different in- 
tellectual strata and bringing history to an ever-widening circle 
of readers. The notice in the Introduction, that the work is a 
posthumous publication is not fully appreciated until one has read 
the last chapter. This sharpens the keen regret with which one 
finishes the book. J. A. G. 





Apes and Parrots: An Anthology of Parodies. Collected by 
J. C. Squree. Cambridge: Washburn and Thomas. $2.50. 

As the sub-title indicates, this is a collection of parodies cover- 
ing 300 pages in all. It begins with Samuel Wesley (1666-1755), 
contributing “A Pindaric on the Grunting of a Hog” and brings 
the reader up to G. K. Chesterton, who presents five variations on 
the air of “Old King Cole,” ascribing them severally to Tenny- 
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son, W. B. Yeats, Robert Browning, Walt Whitman and Swin- 
burne, all of them cleverly done. Between Wesley and Chesterton 
there are parodies in prose and verse contributed or borrowed from 
James Hogg, Thomas Hood the Elder, Bayard Taylor, George 
Lanigan (who made the Ahkoond of Swat famous by his threnody 
on hearing of the death of that ruler), Charles Stuart Calverly, 
- Keats, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Bret Harte, Henry Cuyler 
Bunner, and numerous other authors, not forgetting J. C. Squire 
himself. The book is vastly amusing and curiously interesting. 
It might well be called the “Anthology Bartlett.” J. W. D. 





Cardinal Newman. By J. Lewis May. New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.50. 

Biographies and studies and appreciations of Cardinal Newman 
are not rare. Wilfrid Ward has recorded practically all the au- 
thentic information about him in his two-volume biography. Others 
have evaluated him from various viewpoints, his influence in re- 
ligious trends in England, his genius as a thinker and his achieve- 
ments as a scholar, his personality and his spiritual inner life, 
his wizardry as a stylist, and in diverse other ways. Perhaps the 
best of the more recent books are those of Joseph J. Reilly. 
“Newman as a Man of Letters,” and “Cardinal Newman,” by 
Bertram Newman. The present volume agrees with that of Ber- 
tram Newman inasmuch as it is the work of a non-Catholic. 
Though Mr. May has not, professedly, taken the step into the 
Church that caused Cardinal Newman such anguish and such 
ineffable joy, he is one with the Cardinal in every other respect. 
In his love for the great Oratorian, in his admiration of New- 
man’s genius as a thinker and as a writer, as an artist and as a 
saint, there are few Catholics who may compare with him. And 
he is sincere in every word that he writes. And not only is he 
sincere, but he is correct in his understanding, and in his view- 
point. While Mr. May appreciates the charm and urbanity of 
Newman, while he devotes much praise to his style: “ Pleading, 
persuasive, majestic, ironical, subtly and most delicately dialecti- 
cal, at times fiercely denunciatory, he drew from the English 
tongue a greater and richer variety of music than any writer 
since Shakespeare,” while Mr. May finds many greatnesses in 
Newman, he declares: “He (Newman) was a priest first and 
last, and everything he wrote was conceived with the direct pur- 
pose of advancing God’s kingdom upon earth. It would have 
been inconsistent with his nature to employ his great gifts in any 
other manner or with any other aim.” But because Mr. May is 
such a fervent disciple of Cardinal Newman, and because, partly, 
he does not share with Newman his complete Faith, he has been 
betrayed into a few statements of belief which may be questioned 
and into some criticisms of other Churchmen which cannot be 
accepted wholly. Thus, Cardinal Manning is treated somewhat 
harshly for his opposition to Newman, and thus, too, Cardinal 
Cullen and the Irish hierarchy are blamed for not acquiescing 
in Newman’s plans. And the influences working against New- 
man, or at least not favoring him, in Rome, are treated from a 
partisan viewpoint. But such small defects are forgotten in the 
magnificent tributes to Newman, in the deep and subtle unfolding 
of Newman’s soul, in the understanding that the author shows 
of Newman’s character and ambition. This is an inspiring biog- 
raphy, written with an artistry that is directly traceable to New- 
man himself. The volume is the February choice of the Catholic 
Book Club. o~ as Ue 





Louisiana: A Study of the State. By Maser BrasHer and 
Orners. Virginia: The Johnson Publishing Company. 

This is a very instructive and useful volume which should find 
ready acceptance in the parish and public schools of Louisiana and 
other States as well. But the classroom should not limit the 


utility of the book. People long out of school will find this work 
a mine of information as regards the State of Louisiana at the 
present time. The volume is not intended as an historical work. 
It is a handbook of reliable information on the State, its people 
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and their customs. It treats of such topics as the topographical 
features of Louisiana, its climate, soil, natural resources, its in- 
dustries, waterways, highways, cities, institutions and government. 
Before getting out a second edition, however, it might be well for 
the compiler to make amends for the omission of many prominent 
institutions and persons. There is no mention made in this edition 
of any of the Catholic Archbishops of New Orleans, though it 
is the second See in point of time in the United States. Promi- 
nent men such as Judge Bermudez and others, and several institu- 
tions, such as the Soniat Memorial Hospital and Frenchmen’s 
Hospital should be included in any future edition. But as the 
author promises that its defects will be remedied in future edi- 
tions, the recommendation of the book as it is may stand, for it 
is a useful and instructive volume. i By 8 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Calvert Series.—At a time when much is being said and 
written of social work, it is well to see from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. John O’Grady, as a contribution to the Calvert series, a vol- 
ume on the attitude which Catholicism has always taken towards 
the indigent. “The Catholic Church and the Destitute” (Mac- 
millan. $1.00) summarizes briefly the Christian doctrine of super- 
natural charity, sketches the Church’s prolific charities both in 
ancient and modern times, and studies the more scientific con- 
temporary approaches to the subject as evidenced in recent Catholic 
interest in the technique and problems of social work. The volume 
is highly informative for our Catholic people on an important 
feature of Catholic life, and at the same time points a lesson of 
their own Christian duty. Dr. O’Grady writes from the fulness 
of his own experience in sociological work. Without being techni- 
cal he is thoroughly scientific in his treatment of his subject. “ The 
Catholic Church and the Destitute” is a book with which every 
Catholic, lay and cleric, may very profitably familiarize himself. 

In “ The Catholic Church and Current Literature” (Macmillan. 
$1.00) George N. Shuster sketches the influence of Catholicism 
on the literature and pleads for a renaissance of the Catholic 
literary spirit. Many parts of the essay are provocative and sug- 
gest that though the contact between religion and literature is 
mainly indirect, its influence is inescapable and the Catholic writer 
and the Catholic critic have advantages that others lack. It would 
seem, however, that so far as current literature in America is 
concerned the volume is rather pessimistic. In treating the Roman 
Index, it is represented as having for its “primary” object the 
“guidance of writers.” The Church’s legislation on censorship 
may have this in view, but the Index itself aims rather to guide 
readers, having its basis on the obligation of the Church to warn 
the Faithful against occasions of sin. In view of its recent re- 
issue it hardly seems proper to state that knowledge of the list of 
books the Church forbids “is best reserved for librarians and 
spiritual directors who can utilize what they have learned in giving 
prudent counsel.” Once a book is included in the Index there is 
no room for prudent counsel. 

As an authority on architecture, particularly ecclesiastical, Ralph 
Adams Cram needs no introduction. “The Catholic Church and 
Art” (Macmillan. $1.00) is his contribution to the Calvert series. 
His thesis, which is developed logically and convincingly, is sub- 
stantially that the Catholic Church is the inspiration and guardian 
of good art, and that the decline that has set in in the realm of 
esthetics is likely to be checked and a new era established only 
when the Church resumes the leadership which she has lost. In 
the preface which he writes Mr. Belloc calls the volume a “ pow- 
erful” essay. It is encouraging to note the ultimate conclusion 
of the author’s survey that “the soundness and vitality of con- 
temporary Catholic work in England and the United States is 
the great encouraging sign, and the results already achieved are 
so convincing that there can be little doubt that they are destined 
ultimately to prevail throughout the Catholic world.” Much as 
one will appreciate the author’s tribute to the Church for her 
interest in art, he is likely to regret that it is not the religious 
truths that Catholicism teaches but rather the encouragement it 
offers esthetics which gives the Church its appeal for him. 
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Scripture, Dogma and Ascetics.—Those who have been fol- 
lowing the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures will 
‘ welcome the announcement that a new volume is off the press. 
“The New Testament: Vol. II. Part 1: The Gospel According to 
St. John” (Longmans, $1.80) is from the pen of the Rev. W. S. 
Reilly, S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. An introductory 
study sketches the life of St. John and discusses the authorship 
and historicity of the Fourth Gospel. The texts of the notes 
follow and an appendix on the “Logos” is added. Dr. Reilly 
meets the current objections of the higher critics convincingly. 
Some of the notes are especially illuminating while many of them 
will prove provocative, inasmuch as the author often seems partial 
to what are usually less popular interpretations or explanations. 

The English Dominican Fathers who have been so assidiously 
making the theology of St. Thomas available to English readers 
have completed another book of the “Summa.” This newest vol- 
ume, “ The Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas: The 
Fourth Book” (Benziger. $4.00), includes a study of the Trinity ; 
the Incarnation with its complementary studies, the Redemption 
and the Sacraments; and matters connected with man’s last end, 
such as the resurrection and glory of the body, the eternal happi- 
ness of souls, etc. Those who read the volume will be struck by 
the fact that contemporary erroneous opinions about Catholic 
dogmas, though called by new names and presented in a new 
dress, are substantially the traditional errors that St. Thomas 
outlines and refutes. Elsewhere than in the “Summa” some of 
the topics here touched are treated more fully, but withal they 
are here presented with sufficient clearness and completeness to 
satisfy the intellect and be adequately understood by the educated 
laymen. 

Collaborating with some of their confreres, M. J. Rouet de 
Journel, S.J., and J. Dutilleul, S.J., have gathered together, from 
the Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, their ascetical preach- 
ments and suggestions under the title “ Enchiridion Asceticum” 
(Herder. $4.50). Where the Greek original is given, a Latin 
translation is appended, and though the citations are arranged ac- 
cording to authors and chronologically they are made practically 
useful by a splendid systematical index which arranges them under 
such suggestive headings as Prayer, Charity, Vocation, Humility, 
the Imitation of Christ, the Priesthood, etc. The volume fills a 
real need in our ascetical literature. It should be especially 
valuable for those who must give conferences or retreats to re- 
ligious or seminarians. Preachers also will find much profitable 
material in it, conveniently collated for their sermons. 





Foreign Press.—Abbé G. Arnaud d’Agnel, who writes on 
Vincentian spirituality, collaborates with Dr. D’Espiney in suc- 
coring the distress of those who cannot command the limpid 
common sense of Master Vincent. “ Le Scrupule” (Paris: Tequi), 
is their third book of the kind. The authors face directly the 
tragic fact of religious scrupulosity, with particular reference 
to its occurrence in the crisis of youth. There is a remarkable 
chapter on preventive education, calculated to form the child to 
“control the real”; and a parallel chapter on the curative process, 
which is formulated as the control of the unconscious by the 
conscious. It is at once seen that the authors are not afraid of 
words: perhaps the most valuable achievement of this very un- 
usual little book is its analysis of the place held by the un- 
conscious in the ascetic tradition of the Church. 

Henriette Brey has written another evangelical presentation of 
the riches of suffering in “ Wenn es in der Seele dunkelt,” which 
Countess Elsa Hartig has rendered into French, “ Quand la Nuit 
tombe sur l’ame” (Bruges, Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer). There 
are many theologians who would be well content to have written 
so penetratingly of the Lord of the Beatitudes. 

“Le Docteur mystique,” (Bruges, Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer), 
is a triduum of sermons upon St. John of the Cross, who is now 
a Doctor of the Universal Church, to the sincere rejoicing of all 
who love the mystery of grace. These sermons were preached up 
and down France, in Carmelite monasteries. 
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The Secret of the Flames. The Methodist Faun. Spangles. 
The Twelfth An Amethyst. Before William Penn. 


Had it not been for what Keith Stanger accidentally and mo- 
mentarily witnessed through the window of Lonley Garth when 
the place was destroyed by fire there might have been no problem 
about grandfather Vibart’s death in the flames. That vision, 
however, set in motion a series of activities that Ralph Rodd ulti- 
mately settles most satisfactorily for his readers in “The Secret 
of the Flames” (Dial. $2.00). There is plenty of mystery in the 
book, seasoned with considerable good humor and several in- 
triguing surprises. A secondary plot is introduced, along with the 
usual bit of romance that characterizes the customary detective 
tale, and this adds to the pleasure of the story. It will afford 
distraction to a mind worn with business cares, or jaded with 
fiction whose theme is sex. 

It is the character with the strange strain in him, the man or 
woman who is abnormal or neurotic or oppressed by obsessions 
who is the favorite of the modern psychological novelist. And this 
character, in order to make the best material, must be on the 
lower side of the dividing line of morality. Anne Parrish tells of 
such a one in “The Methodist Faun” (Harper. $2.50). Clifford 
Hunter, the son of the town photographer, has artistic sensibili- 
ties. The obvious thing about him is that he is a poseur. The 
townfolk see in that, merely, the obvious fact that he is queer. 
And the queerness arises from the loose hold he has over his emo- 
tions. He loved the solitude of nature in the woods, he loved the 
dream-loves that he conjured up, and he loved the feeling that he 
was misunderstood. Harried by his temperament, he loved his 
image of one woman, was loved romantically by another woman, 
and married a third who believed that marriage consisted in keep- 
ing the home tidy. Clifford, of course, repudiates religion, that 
is, Methodism. Mrs. Parrish makes it quite clear that a faun 
has no place in the Methodist scheme of sanctity. 

A wide experience among men of differing degrees and in places 
distantly separated, gives variety to the twenty-five short stories 
contained in “ Spangles” (Stratford. $2.50), by Joseph J. Quinn. 
Here are to be found intense moments in the newspaper game, 
incidents in the lives of railroad men, snatches of the underworld, 
a glimpse or two of ranch life, a few moments in a death-house, 
even tragedies picked up during travels in the Orient. Some of 
these tales are grim and saddening, and some are playful, light 
comedies. But the most sustained note through them all is that 
of warm humanity, breaking through quite often to a smile. Not 
the least interesting pieces in the collection are the combination 
fiction essays, such as “ Our Booneville Church Choir,” “Ask the 
Man Who Owes One,” and “ Press Heaven.” The technique and 
style are commendable, and the sharp turn at the end of each 
story creates a zest for the story following. 

“The Twelfth, An Amethyst” (Longmans. $2.50), by Beatrice 
Chase, is another of the Lady of the Moor stories. An ex-convict, 
a physician who is a professed God-hater, and a butterfly social 
matron rebuild their shattered lives in the peace and loveliness of 
a Dartmoor cottage. Probability is sacrificed at times to the 
clear purpose of the story, the exposition of Catholic doctrine. 
The dogmatic is perhaps a trifle forced, and the workings of grace 
are conformed to human demands with too exact a regularity. 
The story, however, is interesting and although it serves as a 
vehicle for the author’s purpose, it is not entirely subordinated to 
that purpose. 

A seventeenth-century story which begins healthily and vividly 
in an old-world setting, with Finns and Swedes settling their 
mutual differences in true feudal savagery is told by Askeli 
Rauanheimo in “ Before William Penn” (Dorrance. $2.50). As 
the characters are piloted to their new homes on the Delaware 
River, the story dies of malnutrition, the first wild surges fall 
into rhythm, and interest lags. The plot quite obviously works 
itself out, the lovers come to lasting agreement, the villain is 
beautifully killed off and all is happy in the wilderness. Besides 
the trite development, there is introduced an unconvincing bit of 
witchcraft to motivate several chapters and incidents. The book 
breaks the promise of its opening and leaves one disappointed. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure puolication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


Wants Comment on Current Movies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your magazine in its cause of Catholic combat thinks it worth 
while to review and to praise or to blame current New York 
plays. But I have not noted any persistent policy of yours to 
appraise contemporary movies, especially the more prominent pro- 
ductions. Were America to issue regular appraisals of the major 
movies at least, would it not be promoting the cause of Catholic 
progress? I refer to an authentic criticism of individual movies 
commanding national attention and audiences; I do not mean gen- 
eral comment on the movie’s influence or discussions of censor- 
ship problems. 

Catholics by the million see the movies, and inevitably react. 
Few movies are patently anti-Catholic, but they are frequently 
patently pagan. Were they clearly anti-Catholic, their poison 
would be less dangerous. But night after night, hordes of Catholics 
attending theaters sip nightly doses of pagan opiates. The movie, 
of course, essentially appeals to the passive imagination and to 
minds that do not wish to think. Catholicism, on the contrary, is 
candidly intellectual in its appeal, and stimulates one’s intellectual 
power to grasp its full worth. 

But this opiative effect of the movie on the intellect is not the 
chief danger. The danger is in the philosophy of the movie, of 
its actors and its plots; a danger that the average person quietly 
watching the picture, because of his passivity of mind at the 
moment, fails to observe. Priests in the pulpit and in the con- 
fessionals must feel this pagan pull of the movie in the minds, 
and certainly in the imaginations of many Catholics. What need 
is there to enlarge on the common movie philosophy of mar- 
riage and divorce? Woman's value is so often put in physical 
attraction, not in her genius for sacrifice and for motherhood. 
Success is the norm of the movie's ethics. Uncorrupted paganism 
(a movie fiction) is the escape from “broken-down” Christianity. 
Nationalism is religion. There is much scenic and photographic 
art, but it is copied, not creative, art. There is no theory about 
the economy of suffering. There is a world of sentiment, but little 
love; much comedy, but little humor; much tragedy, but little 
pathos. 

Such is the underworld philosophy that through the movie 
trickles into the stream of Catholic life. Mingled as we are with 
non-Catholics in this mad American medley of cultures and ideals, 
we cannot altogether separate ourselves from such pagan influ- 
ences. But our Catholic people might be able to avoid more of 
this paganism were they and their leaders forewarned. Maybe a 
regular program of comment on the part of America would help. 

Cincinnati. BernarpD WueEtiner, S.J. 


“Bring the Kiddies ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One evening last week I was given a particular invitation by 
the grown-ups of the family to take them to the movies, as there 
was a wonderful picture to be shown, so they heard. Well, to 
offset having them call me “Pontius Pilate” again, I laid aside 
“Up to Now” and drove them all in the family carry-all to the 
new movie house, about six miles. 

The whole countryside must have been there. We had to park 
the car three blocks away and walk in the rain to the theater. 

The wonderful picture? I forget the name and all about it 


except that it had the usual sex appeal, and nasty little episodes 
that left little to the imagination. I almost forget the moral! The 
“heroine” all through the picture was an unfaithful mother, who 
left home when her child was four years old, spent her life in 
every part of the world, finally committing murder. So much for 


the picture. 
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To get up to the point, flashed on the screen several times was 
the following: “Saturday matinee, prizes and toys given free, 
bring the kiddies.” Thinking, of course, there would be a differ- 
ent kind of picture for them at least, I took the kiddies. The 
house was packed, ninety per cent children ranging from five to 
fifteen, ten per cent adults (estimated), evidently few parents with 
the children (which I thought was against the law). The pic- 
ture this time was along the same lines as the previous one, worse 
if anything, and no moral at all as far as I could see, except an- 
other unfaithful wife who was again the “heroine.” 

The children, of course, might or might not be scandalized— 
that I cannot judge. However, we had five acts of vaudeville, 
two of which consisted of cheap smut that wouldn’t be allowed 
in the commonest theater of thirty years ago, where, by the way, 
a child was seldom if ever seen. 

Not only on the screen was the matinee advertised, but the 
Friday previous a man stood outside the school door and gave 
circulars to each child, using the bait of free candy and toys to 
lure them to the theater. Imagine, if you can, the result of this 
on the rising generation. 

I noticed in the local papers lately that the Masons in a body 
attended the laying of the cornerstone of the Knights of Columbus, 
or vice versa, and that the Grand Master of the Masons spoke 
at the Communion Breakfast of the Knights a few Sundays ago. 
Very fine! But what are they doing about letting conditions such 
as above stated continue in their localities? No doubt some of 
their children attended these scandalizing performances together. 

The solution of this menace, it seems to the writer, could be 
had, in suburban communities at least, by combined appeal, or 
threat if necessary, from these organizations to those responsible 
for the offensive offerings to the children. Of the applause at the 
vaudeville, iI am glad to state that the clean acts had by far the 
most, showing that the majority want decent shows. 

I am taking the matter up with the above organizations in my 
locality, hoping for results. 


Montvale, N. J. N. J. Burtincton. 


A Correction 
To the Editor of America: 

I read America’s article, “A Face in the Crowd,” by Maud 
Hart Lovelace, and enjoyed it very much. 

There was in it one error: “ Where the splendid Cathedral 
now stands was then a tamarack swamp and from this were se- 
cured rafters and roof pieces.” 

There never was a swamp where the Cathedral now stands, at 
least since the days of Noah. The Cathedral stands on the high- 
est point in St. Paul, and about the only drawback to the Cathedral 
is the fact that it is difficult of approach, situated as it is high 
above the city. 

The writer must have had reference to the old cathedral which 
was torn down about 1912 or so. The site of the old cathedral 
is now occupied by a splendid office building put up by the Hamm 
Brewing Company. 


Grand Forks, N. D. A READER. 


“ Catholic Literature’s Dilemma ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Catholic Literature’s Dilemma,” by Robert A. Parsons, S.]J., 
in the issue of America for January 11, interested me intensely, 
and I should like an opportunity to indicate two recent novels that 
show a distinctively new trend in Catholic fiction. 

Both Margaret Yeo’s “King of Shadows” and Herbert J. 
Schiebl’s “ Fool’s Pilgrimage” offer what might be called a “ mod- 
ern approach to literature.” The vitality and tangibility of the 
characters depicted (they have bodies as well as souls, and human 
passions as well as chivalric ideals) make the two novels in 
question acceptable, at least, to the younger generation. At the 
same time they are sufficiently well-bred in manner not to offend 
the “ thirty-five-and-overs.” 

While not the ultimate solution of “ Catholic Literature’s Dil- 
emma,” they are at least a step in that direction, and serve as 
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encouragement to those who hope for a modern Catholic litera- 


ture at some not-too-distant date. 
Chicago. Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading “Catholic Literature’s Dilemma,” 
by R. A. Parsons, S. J., in the issue of America for January 11. 
It is a pleasure to know that in the present day of trashy writings, 
a Religious stands behind Catholic literature and still feels that 
it should be human. 

The majority of Catholic literature is heavy, dull reading with 
footnotes and data that staggers one... . 

I agree heartily with Father Parsons that one can be Catholic 
and yet be human and modern as far as literature is concerned. 
Perhaps our Catholic writers are looking for just the kind of en- 
couragement that Father Parsons offers. 


New York. Mrs. Harotp Avery. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the discussion on Catholic literature in recent numbers of 
AMERICA, it seems to be taken for granted that modern Catholic 
literature is really as anemic a thing as our blasé Catholic youth 
thinks it is. As a matter of fact, modern Catholic literature is 
large in bulk and of uncommon excellence. But one great diffi- 
culty is that our Catholic schools and colleges neglect it. When- 
ever emotion is stressed in English poetry, for instance, Shelley 
or one of his school is used as the great example and Tennyson 
must be the example of the proper use of words. Swinburne must 
be studied for the music of his verse. For dramatic technique 
there must be a little of Ibsen. For power we must have some 
of our worst modernists in their better moods. And yet is there 
a poet more deeply emotional than Francis Thompson? Did a 
poet ever use words with greater precision and effectiveness than 
Mrs. Meynell? The music of Lionel Johnson’s poetry is unsur- 
passed, and for power there are no better examples than Patmore 
or Pearse. Yet how many graduates of Catholic colleges there 
are who know almost nothing about these Catholic poets and 
numberless others of our own day! 

Moreover, it is my firm conviction that the reason why some 
contemporary Catholic writers do not write in the spirit of the 
refinements of the Faith, is their ignorance of this same Catholic 
legacy of poetry and prose. 

Though I took no part in “the onslaught on Peadar O’Donnell’s 
book or Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s recent book,” I am in complete 
sympathy with the objections to many irrelevant and un-Catholic 
details in both of them. These details, like the vulgarities of 
Shakespeare, might have been omitted with profit to the writers 
and their readers. 

Since it is true that the tendency of contemporary literature is 
toward matters of sex, why not include the “Catholic sex” of 
Patmore in the curriculum of Catholic colleges? A study of his 
“Ode to the Body,” supplemented by “ Pain” and “ Legem Tuam 
Dilexi,” would be one of the most effective ways of showing the 
Catholic view of this delicate subject and it would be a source of 
moral health, as well as of pure esthetic delight to many of our 
young Catholic people to be shown in an intelligent, convincing 
way that: 

All delights of earthly love 
Are shadows of the heavens. 
(From the “ Wedding Sermon”) 

Boston. TERENCE L. Connotty, S.J. 
In Praise of Schiller 
To the Editor of America: 

Pelican State Solons outlawed Schiller from public freedom in 
their blanket repeal of German literature, 1919, in Louisiana. One 
asked in the Public Library of New Orleans (unawares of such 
repeal), for a great liberty drama, “Wilhelm Tell.” Polite at- 
tendant brought a translation of Schiller’s drama, explaining why 
so shy. 

All at once, in the junk dungeon, so to speak, of a Royal Street 
antiquity book mart, in 1925, I found an excellent odd bargain of 
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Schiller volumes, though the covers were junk, and selected his 
prose works on the Thirty Years’ War, The Netherlands, lyric 
poems, and the dramas “Maria Stuart,” “Jungfrau von Orleans,” 
“Braut von Messina,” “Wilhelm Tell.” 

My humble purpose was to read classic German afresh, and I 
had never a thought of tapping controversy in Schiller, had he 
fanned it, indeed, as between the Church and heretics. Gott lob! 
he treats of thorny strifes, but is himself, if I dare trust my native 
intuitions, a just umpire, generous to Catholic authority (sublime 
force for it in the last act of “Wilhelm Tell”), drastic towards 
sectarian envies: the hatred of Calvinists for Lutherans, the holy 
horror of them both for the Anabaptists, in “Reformation” and 
sequel times. 

This roundabout admiration for Schiller’s noble equity is to 
stress his reverent lyrics, in a context of the Mass and the Blessed 
Sacrament. What Catholic poet has yet dwelt upon the Mass more 
delectably than Schiller in his Fridolin ballad (Ein frommer 
Knecht war Fridolin...)? Or mor2 profoundly and augustly 
than Schiller’s ballad, “Graf von Habsburg” (Zu Aachen in seiner 
Kaiserpracht ...)? 


El Paso, Tex. WILLIAM PRICE. 


“One Wore Armor” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Please accept my thanksgiving for publishing that priceless com- 
munication of Mr. Timothy (Thady) Keane in the issue of 
America for January 25. Coming as it did when I sorely needed 
it, the letter by itself would have been enough to dispel my blues. 
The clarifying editorial comment made the thing excruciatingly 
funny. I thank you. 

Of course it’s absurd, but I cannot resist suggesting that 
AMERICA arrange a series of these cryptic criticisms on current 
Catholic literature. Their combined effort should be of real 
value. . . 

Seriously, I wish to express my deep appreciation of Mr. Philip 
Burke’s “One Wore Armor.” It was finely done. 

Wilson, Pa. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has many times been a wonder to me that you have not 
long ago become discouraged in your work by the misunderstand- 
ing, not of those outside the Church, but of us within. 

I have read America for the last four years and love it. My 
opinions are only those of a little girl, but I do wish to say a 
word about Mr. Burke’s “One Wore Armor.” That was splendid! 
It is pleasing to knew that we shall have more by Mr. Burke. 
While reading Mr. Keane’s letter, I remembered something I had 
heard a priest—whose mind is one of the most brilliant I ever 
hope to meet—say, when speaking of one of the finest qualities 
of mind we can possess: “If you can explain it, you do not possess 
it.” 

Father Talbot’s articles, too, are gems. May he give us many 
more! 

And may God bless you abundantly in your work, particularly 
for all the inspiration it has meant to us. 

Arlington, N. J. 


J. B. 


B. B. C. 


To the Editor of America: 
Will Philip Burke please inform us why, after being invited to 
dinner at the Hanleys for the sole purpose of discussing their 
boys, he fell down so miserably when his opportunity arrived? 
“What would you advise me to do now?” “Send Michael to a 
Catholic university where his mind won’t be confused.” He could 
have answered thus with no apology of manner or tone. Mr. 
Burke had nothing to lose. It is not likely that his actual reply 
added to the Hanleys’ respect for him. “ Praying for light” is 
not likely to be understood, much less undertaken by a man whose 
mind is so completely absorbed in business and so dulled to the 
needs of his boys. He was too “cock-sure” of himself to pray. 
This very unwillingness to “speak up” is feeding the contempt 
with which the Church is regarded by non-Catholics, and Catholic 
education by some of our own. 
Chicago. 


N. R. H. 

















